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Educational 


HHE catalogue or circular of any school in America (if issued) and 
the time-tables of the routes you would use in traveling from your 
home to the school, sent free on request. 
school or what class uk schools you wish to know about, addressing 


Write, stating what 


Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855.3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


THE REED SCHOOL 


6, 8, 10 mass 53d St., N. Y. 30th Year begins Oct. 3 


SYLVANUS REED, 
Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, , Head Master. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate ices including 
all studies required at university entrance examinations, 


ISS BARBER AND MISS MONTFORT’S 
M Morning Classes for Young Ladies reopen 
. Academic and Collegiate 


Oct. 4. 44 West 34th St., N. 
Courses. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls 
713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepa_ 
ege. Special courses. Reopens October 4th_ 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 8sth and th Street, New York City. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the Misses 
Green) will reopen their boarding and day school 
for girls, October 4, at the new location, xe West 72d St., 
cor. Amsterdam Ave., Sherman Square, 
Miss GRAHAM at home after July 1. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


Young men and women prepared for business, profes- 
sional studies, and citizenship. 
Economics, Civics, Politics, History, Literature, 
Rhetoric, Book-keeping, Mat ematics, 
Sciences, Languages, etc. 
Fee, eer per year. Send for circular. 
Geo. Gunton, President, 34 Union Square, N.Y. 


EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia College and College, offers 
courses in pedagogy, leading to the degrees of A.B., A.M., 


d Ph.D. Place, N. Y. C 
9 University TER HERVEY, Prest. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, “prance and 34 East 57th St., 
.Y. City, reopens Thursday, Oct. st rimary, Academic, 
and Collegiate Departments. Special admitted. 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 
£ Woes 48th St., N. Y. City. Primary, Academic, and Col- 


lege Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. 
o more than eight pupils constitute any class. 


ACADEMIC (LASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Individual 
instruction. Special attention to college preparation. 
xpert teac ees in | ematics, iences. 
ative teachers in 
Resident MARY. B. and 
LOIS A, BANGS. (Formerly of 525 Pov al ) 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


Boxwood Boarding and Day School 
for Girls 


OLD LYME, CONN. 
Will reopen Sept. 2oth, 1893. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


ate qn. aro ns pt 20, 1593 

Mis R. HIL LARD, Prin. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


A Home School Sor Girls ofall ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupil s on certi icate. An excellent corps 
of teachers, each a specialist « her own department. 
Terms, $350 to $500. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


Germany 


AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL Berlin, Germany 


Offers to young ladies the best spportunities is in German, 

French, and Music, with home care and c CRAD STOMA. 
acation trips to Russia the North Ca Crerent 

parts of Germany, he Principal, Mrs. ‘ee B. Willard, 

refers oF Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Washing- 

ton, and the 

to Germany. Address for circular 

Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, Woman’s Temple, eo 


Illinois 


THE LORING SCHOOL 


University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Young Ladies and Children. For further particulars ad- 
dress THE LorinG SCHOOL, 2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Rockford College for Women 


4sth year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four labora- 
tories. Good, growing library, Fine nasium. Resi- 
dent physician. Memorial Hall ena ios students to 
much reduce expenses. For 


H F. AND Pri 
Lock Box 9, Ill. 


Kansas 


ASHBURN COLLEGE 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. For both sexes. Facili- 
ties excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term 
begins Sept. 20. PETER McVICAR, Pres. 


Kentucky 


SCIENCE HILL SHELBYVILLE, 
An English and Classical School for Girls 


Oldest in the South. First-class in all its appointments. 
repares for Wellesley. W. T. POYNTER. 


Maine 


The Misses Wreaks’ School for Girls 
21 EAST 74th ST., N. Y. 
Reopens Oct. 3d, 1893. Four resident pupils received. 


Connecticut 


HE CURTIS SOMSO8 FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
—f$s00. 109th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education for a here. semation of character 


stands first wit 
FREDERICK S. "CUR IS, Ph (Yale 69), 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 


Oy ACADEMY, Canaan, Conn.— Home 
for sixteen boys. Three masters. College or, busi- 


ness. ckward boysaspecialty. For particulars address 


the Rector. 
BOYS 


68th year of Academy 14th of Home, Preparation for 
College or Business Absolutely healthful location and 
Gempine ome, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
eferences required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 

(in the suburbs).—Every e for’ 

study, and health. Terms, $500 to $€ umber limited. 
Circulars with full particulars, Mere Sara J. Smith, Prin. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies, panide. Norwalk, 
Conn., reopens September 28, 1893. College Preparato 
— | sprecial De epartments onl 
an nstrumenta us rt, n s. rt t 
admits to Wellesley and Vassar 


LOW’S BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
R GIRLS, Stamford, Conn.—Opens last 


Wonesday in September. Circulars on 


Miss 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens October 4th, in 
PORTLAND, the Largest City in Maine 


Healthful climate. Beautiful situation on Casco Bay. 
School located in most desirable part of the city. College 
preparatory and advanced courses. French and German, 
with Foreign Teachers. Excellent musical advantages. 
Careful attention to social culture. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. 


Maryland 


OHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Announcements of the Graduate, Collegiate, and Medi 
cal Courses for the next academic year are now ready and 
will be sent on application. 


THE WOMANS COLLEGE OF BALTIORE 


An institution of Highest Grade for the liberal education 
of Young Women. Severa regular College courses lead- 
ing to the degree of ect pers, © copbiniy Lit- 
erary or Scientific studies a | Music, Art, Voice Train- 
on and Physical Training. All departments i in charge of 
cialists. The next session will begin September roth. 
or Program addre 
The Woman's College, Baltimore, Md. 


Honorable Wm. Walter Phelps, ex-Minister | 


Oak Grove Home School for Girls 
AMHERST, MASS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFF UM, A.B., Principal. 


MRS. W.F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens Sept. 20, 1893. Amherst, Mass. 
MRS. R. G. WILLIAMS’S 
SELECT FAMILY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
AMHERST, MASS. (in the Suburbs) 
Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 


Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 


Prepares boys for any coll eee or actentific school. New 
laboratories with lant. 


by steam. Fall term opens t. 
rin. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE 


Berkshire Co., Mass. 
A select home school for young men and bo s. Students 
are members of the Principal’s family, and receive con- 


stant personal attention. 
E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


CATHARINE J.CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 64 Commonwealth Ave., 

oston, Mass. e next year will open October 4th. 
Circulars sent on application. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Oct.’ 4. For circulars ad- 
dress EDM MUND . BENNETT Bean, 10 Ashburtor 
ace, Boston. 


ISS V. EMERSON, Successor to 

Mis Pre Johnson, HOME AND DAY 

SCHOOL FOR IRLS, 18 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
19th year opens October 4, 1893. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


No charge to school officials for teachers. 
. FOSTER, Manager. 


HE MISSES HUBBARD will reopen their 

School for Girls on Tuesday, tober 3, 1893. A 
limited number of boarding senile will be received into 
the family. 112 Newbury St., Boston. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
LOWELL, 
Mrs. E. P,. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


Home School for 
ASHLEY H AL Twenty Young Ladies. 
Ten Miles from Boston. 


Music, Art, and Languages. Ft reparation for 
college. Miss WHITTEMORE, Princi ontvale, Mass. 


ALNUT HILL SCHOOL, —— 17 miles 
from Boston, Mass. Boardin ay sc school 
opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough pre ellesley 
and other colleges for women. eference: President 
iss CHARLOTTE ONANT, ee 
Miss FLorENCE BiGELow, M.A., Principals. 


OME SCHOOL FOR 30 BOYS. DUMMER 


South Byfield, Essex Co., Mass. 
spot ‘year. Fits for any College or Scientific School. 
arm of acres or salt to and Acs Academy 
grounds. G facilities for salt-water bat oon 
ing. Tutoring done t th 
We PERKINS. 


Mount Holyoke College, south Hadiey, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art, Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The Fifty- 
seventh year opens Sept. 14th, 1893. Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. kK. S. MEAD, President. 


BAYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer Home by the Sea. Out-door life ; 
careful supervision: private tutof$ng. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 


Rev. rd, N. H 
Hamilton W. Mabie Clinton Hall, Astor Pl., N.Y. 
WM. CLEVELAND Jr., B.A., Head Master. 


Wellesley Home School for Boys 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Fits for college. Terms, $500. Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY BRIDGEWATER, 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty. Prepares and 
certificates: students for "the Colleges; offers thorough 
seminary training, with roca choice in electives (includ- 
ing Music, Art, an age $s); exce ent advantages 
for Home Culture ; ion dings with Library, Gym- 
nasium, and Laboratory ; ccathanl quiet, healthful, acces- 
e. Send for illustrated circular to 
HORACE WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 
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Massachusetts 


New York 


Ohio 


HE HIGHLAND ACADEMY, . 


Worcester, Mass.— ns 38th year Sept. 13th. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments. 
ns. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. 

ome Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MISS KIMBALL’S 
THE HOME SCHOOL Gicks 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. Preps 
tory and special Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 


SHAACK HALL 238... 


Careful training; home life; individual attention. A 

safe school for ward or daughter. eference: Publisher 
e Outlook. Address 

Mr. and Mrs. MANTON VAN SHAACK, Principals. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6\th year begins 
Sep.. 6th ‘Thorough preparation for any College or 
Sciextitic School, Certiticate admits to various colleges. 

HOOL HOUSE, sdmirably equipped with lab 
sc OL $k, admirably equipped with labcra~ 
ries, libraries and superb GYMN ASIUM. 

ORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, ong | fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly titted Intirmary. Kerident 
trained nurse 
ING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 

All buildings heated by steam Ample playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Z 


Michigan 


School of Chemistry, 
University of Michigan 


The register of alumni, showing what each graduate is 
now doing, sent on request. Address at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Minnesota 


TANLEY HALL, Minneapolis, Minn.—A 
soarding and Day School for Girls. Full Academic 


‘Courses and two years of College work. Scholarship 


to Bryn Mawr College, value ’ 
(Miss) OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 


New Hampshire 


McCOLLOM INSTITUTE “ONT 


_A Family Boarding-School for ten boys, in a mountain 
village 50 miles from Boston. Preparation for college 
and business. /xdividual teaching. Summer tuition. 

JOHN B. WELCH, A.M., Principal. 


BORDENTOWN J.) COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


September 2oth, 1893. Address for_ Catalogue 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, M.L.A., President. 


ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
) Bordentown, N. J.—Between New York and 
Philadelphia. Solid foundations in English Academic 
Studies. Prepares for vanege Scientific Schools, and 
Business. Music. U.S. Dri Regulations. 
Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. | 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. 


IVY H AL BRIDGETON, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Home and College-Preparatory School for Young Ladies. 
Established 1861. Mrs, J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Princinal 


{EVEN GABLES, Bridgeton, N. J., Mrs. Westcott’s 
h) Boarding School for Young Ladiesand Girls. Native 
French and German teacher, Certificate admits to Smith 

llege. Gymnasium. Climate mild and dry. Illus- 
trated circular. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS *"skeyoo” 


Applications should be made early. 
EUPHAME ELLEN W. FARRAR. 


ONTCLCAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. 14 
milesfrom N.Y. 776 Bloomfield Ave., Mont- 
clair, N.J. College and business preparation. Cadets 
live in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoid- 
ing the evils of dormitory life. é 
. J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


THE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens Sept. 27. 60 Plymouth St., Montelair, N. J. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY, Home 
4 School for boys of all ages. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, or business. Catslogses. 

Rev. JAS. J. COALKE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 
TOWNSEND’S BOARDING AND 
N DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 54 Park Place, 

‘ewark, New Jersey, will reopen September 27. 
Circular: sent on application. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, and German 
Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply for circulars. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 


Sept. _ Inquiries may be addressed to Presi- 
ent Patton, of Princeton Coleg Princeton, N. J., or to 
J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 

Pp TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 1893. Full classical 

= Scientinc courses, The modern languages, theory of 

fnusic, and complete course in art and physical culture 

aaa uded in regular school work. No extras. Gym- 
sium. Grounds of 76acres. Send for catalogue to _. 
Mrs. H.C. DE MILLE. 


Wells College for Women 
AURORA, N. Y. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New_ Building with Modern Improvements. 


Session begins September 2 . Send for Catalogue. 
FRISBEE, 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 
The Forty-Third Year 


For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Granger Place School for Young Ladies 


Canandaigua, N. Y. Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 
20th. Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate departments. 
Certificates accepted py reading. es and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


: And Hudson River Institute 

Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson River 
Valley. Affords superior advantages for thorough and 
systematic education to boys and girls. Careful attention 
given by a strong faculty of experienced professors and 
teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physical cul- 
ture. onservatory of Music and Art of high 
grade. goth year opens Sept. 18. For illustrated Catalogue 
address Rev. A. H. Ftack, A.M., Pres., Claverack, N. Y. 


Houghton Seminary for Young Wom«n 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


Affords finest advantages for culture and social training, 

with thorough preparation for the best Colleges. Sanita- 

tion perfect. 33d year. For illustrated catalogue address 
A. G. BENEDICT, Principal. 


COOK ACADEMY #4yYA4. 


For both sexes. Classical, Scientj 
Courses. Music and Art. Literary 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Summer Courses 


For. circulars apply to the REGISTRAR, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


St. John’s Military School 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntincton, Prest. Wm. VEEBECK, 
Supt. ist Lt. W. P. Burnuam, 6th Infantry, U.S.A., 
Commandant. Apply to superintendent for circular. 


IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New- 
burg-on-the Hudson, New York.— $600a Year, 
no extras. Limit, 30 boys. : 
Don’t offer me grown-up boys who have wasted their 
youth, I want eight-year-olds. 
My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


Kenyon Military Academy 


Gambier, Ohio. The president of a bank, the minis- 
ter of a church, and a leading merchant uniting in the 
recommendation of a worthy boy may secure ler him 
here.a valuable scholarship. Address 

Mr. H. N. HILLS, Treasurer. 


BERLIN COLLEGE offers a liberal education 
at the lowest reasonable cost. For both sexes. 

All courses require four years of preparation, with 
Greek or Modern Languages. Electivesystem. 166 
single-term courses. Post-Graduate courses. Tuition 
$40 a year. 14 fine buildings. Gymnasiums under 
trained professors. Literary societies. Athletics. 
Best musical advantages. Laboratories. 

BERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
; into leading colleges and scientific schools. 21 
instructors. 550 students. Supervision of students 
thorough and kindly. Opens Sept. 20. 200-page 
catalogue free. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893 


Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A College for Women 

Bryn Mawr, Penn., ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
duate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
atin, Mathematics, ne Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic and 
Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political 
Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships value S575) Greek, Latin, English, Ger- 
man, and ‘Teutonic ilology, Romance Languages, 
Mathematics, History, Biclogy. A fourth 
Hall of Residence will, it is hoped, be opened in the au- 
tumn, and will accommodate all applicants for admis- 

sion. For Program address as above. 


Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding, and 
College Preparatory School for Girls 


Reopens September 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


ML E 4h Z G E R A Home School for Girls. 


umber limited. 
INSTITUTE 
HARRIET L, DEXTER, 
CARLISLE, PA. Principal. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Boarding and 

Day School for Girls. 37th year opens Sept. 27. Academical 
and college preparatory courses. For circular address 
_ Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 

Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Prin. 


SMITH INSTITUTE, Pine Plains, 
N.Y.—Home School for both sexes. 15th year begins 
Sept. 13, 93. 500 feet elevation. Pleasant and healthful. 
Thorough instruction in all branches. Prepares for best 
colleges or business life. Musicand Prancerappy taught. 
Send for circular. Rev. A. MATTICE, A.M., Prin. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 44th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
POUGBKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Superior facilities for 

the higher Sciences, P ilosoph , Languages, usic, 

Painting, zsthetic and social culture. 39th year begins 
Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


OSSINING SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Four graduate courses. Musical Director, Albert Ross 
Parsons. Delsarte. European Travel Class. Proximity 
to New York affords city advantages. ‘Twenty-sixth year 
opens Sept. 20. iss C, LLER, Principal, 

SING S1nG On-the-Hudson, New York. 


> 


Mik BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 

SCHOOL for Young Ladies and Children, 
Yonkers, Springside, N. Y.—! ncreased facilities for 
pupils. Reovens Sept 28 


North Carolina 


DAVIS MILITARY SCHOOL 
A Military College 
Degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Science,and Art. Full Commer- 
cial Course. ‘Telegraphy, Music, 
and Art. Cadet Cornet Band. 
Location famous for Beauty and 
Health. Complete College Pre- 
aratory Resident 
Surgeons. o charge for medi- 
cal attendance. Preparatory 
Medical Departm’t. Low Rates. 


Address Davis Military School, Winston, N.C. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Premios for Harvard examinations and all Colleges 
for Women. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (near Philadelphia), Pa.—Represented 
by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, 
mherst, University of. Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 
(Trinity and Lehigh Universities added for ’93~-’94.) 
JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. ‘Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Syivia J. EASTMAN, RANCES E. BENNETT, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


Mechanical Drawing 


MECHANICS, MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
METIC, ETC., may be studied at Home. Write for 
FREE circular to THr CcCRRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICS, Scranton, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGES 


Under care of Friends. Opens oth month, rath, 1893. 
Full College Courses for young men and young women, 
leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary 
degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, and libraries, 
For Catalogue and particulars address 4 

SHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


| _ Rhode Island 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Fast Greenwich, R. 1. Founded 1802. Both sexes. On 
Sarragansett Bay. Steam heat and electric light. En- 
owed. 


['welve courses. $200a year. Sept. 12. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


Vermont 


Vermont Episcopal Institute 
BURLINGTON, Vt.— Boarding School for Boys. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific Schools, or Business. Daily 
military drill. H. H. ROSS, A.M.., Prin. 


Virginia 
Hollins Institute for Young Ladies 
Hollins, Va. sist session opens Sept 13th, 1393. Eclectic 
courses in all [maaan and Sciences, Art, Susie. and 


or information address 


| excelled. Mineral Waters. 


Elocution. Situated in gag of Virginia. Climate un- 


CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 
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The Outlook Co. 
Publishers 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York Etc. 


Announcement 


On the first of July, 1893, The Outlook Company succeeds The Christian Union Company in the publication of this 
paper, and in the other enterprises now in hand. ‘The new corporation is ide 1tical with The Christian Union Company, 
the only change being the new name. ‘The Directors of The Outlook Company are: Lyman Abbott, N. T. Pulsifer, 
Walter H. Crittenden, Lawrence Abbott, and William B. Howland. ‘The Officers are: Lawrence Abbott, President ; 
William B. Howland, Vice-President and General Manager; and N. T. Pulsifer, Treasurer. The principal business of 
the Company will be the publication of “‘’The Outlook: A Family Paper,” which is the new series of ‘The Christian Union. 
In addition to this, the Company are the publishers of the series of Plymouth Hymnals. ‘The first of these, the ‘“‘ Plymouth 
Sunday-School Hymnal,” is now ready, andthe “ Plymouth Hymna!” for church use is to be issued early in the autumn. 


Lawrence Abbott 
President 


William B. Howland 


Vice-President and General Manager 


N. T. Pulsifer 


Treasurer 


The Outlook 


A Family Paper 
(New Series of Th2 Christian Union) 


The Recreation Department and The Book-Buyers’ Union are other features of ‘The Outlook Company’s business. 


The Outlook: 4 Family Paper 


Editorial Staff: 


- Lyman Abbott, ditor-in-Chief. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Associate Editor. 


HE Outlook is a weekly Family newspaper. It is a run- 
ning history of the year in fifty-two chapters. Its edi- 
torials, contributed articles,and departments deal with 
the things of to-day in the broadest and most dispas- 
sionate spirit. It means to give the record of the 
world’s movement and progress as fully as the daily 

newspaper and as dispassionately and with as much interest of 
form and style as the monthly magazine. It will use every means 
to put its readers in full possession, not only of events as they 
happen, but of the persons behind them and of the atmosphere in 
which they take place. It prints on its cover at frequent intervals 
portraits of the leaders of thought and action. It presents every week 
a survey of the history of the week from many hands and based upon 
large special knowledge ; free from parties, ecclesiastical or political ; 
appealing to the intelligence and disregarding the prejudices of its 
readers ; and aiming not only to convey the news, but to interpret it 
and to put the threads of history in the hands of its readers from week 
to week. 

Its editorials discuss timely themes and current topics with breadth, 
impartiality, and vigor, having in view always the fact that society is 
advanced by the constructive more than by the critical spirit, and that, 
while the evil is to be pointed out with fearless directness, the highest 
results are secured by emphasizing and bringing into clearer promi- 
nence the good. 

The Outlook is, therefore, distinctively constructive in its aims and 
spirit, and means to lay hold on all that is beneficent and progressive 
and do its utmost to encourage them. Signed articles from the best- 
equipped and most intelligent writers will discuss all manner of cur- 
rent topics, movements, and matters of interest in all departments of 
life, combining in their treatment journalistic freshness and timeliness 
with ample knowledge and literary skill. 

The Outlook is a book-lover’s and book-reader’s paper, and will be 
so edited as to stimulate the reading of the best books. In the special 
department of Books and Authors it will present from week to week a 
survey of all books, pointing out general literary tendencies and describ- 
ing significant literary movements, not from the standpoint of tech- 
nical criticism, but endeavoring to discern in the art of literature not 
only excellence of form and beauty of style, but also the spiritual and 
intellectual tendencies of the age. 

The department of The Religious World will deal comprehensively, 
broadly, and dispassionately with the religious progress and movement 
of the world, without reference to Church or sectarian lines, the aim 
being to trace and record the spiritual and religious activities of the 
time in all countries and in all religious bodies. Special attention will 
be given to reports of new methods of religious work, and the depart- 
ment will be made, as nearly as possible, invaluable to religious work- 
ers in all fields. The Outlook will endeavor to enrich the religious 
life of its readers by weekly publication of sermons of leading preach- 
ers, emphasizing the vital and spiritual rather than the dogmatic ele- 
ments of religion by comment on the Sunday-School Lesson by Lyman 
Abbott, and exposition of the Christian Endeavor topic, and by relig- 
ious articles of a thoughtful and meditative character. 

The Home Department of The Outlook recognizes fully the breadth 
of the interests and occupations of women in this distinctively woman’s 
age, and will discuss all matters of interest to women in religious, 
philanthropic, literary, artistic, public, and domestic life, endeavoring 
to keep in mind especially the needs of those women who, by reason 
of the multiplicity of domestic cares, stand in special need of a bright, 
intelligent, and dispassionate interpreter and reporter of the time in 
which we live. The children of the family, on the side of instruction 
and of entertainment, will be constantly kept in mind in the Young 
People’s Department, to which stories, special articles, and other con- 
tributions will be made by those who have given the fullest thought 
to the needs of children. 


R. D. Townsend, 
Charles B. Spahr. 


Amory H. Bradford. 


Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, 
Editor Home Department. 


“The Greater Glory ” 


The serial story with this title, begun in the issue of The Outlook 
for July 1, will continue for several months. It is unquestionably the 
strongest work of fiction published by this journal since Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s “ Ramona” appeared in its columns. The author of 
“ The Greater Glory,” Mr. Maarten Maartens, though of Dutch birth 
and early training, has a remarkable command of English, and is a 
creative literary artist of the first order. His novels, “ Joost Ave- 
lingh,” “ An Old Maid’s Love,” and “God’s Fool,” have received 
instant recognition from critics and public. Of “God’s Fool” this 
paper said editorially, six months ago: “It deals directly, not with 
some phases of modern evil, but with the root and core of the 


whole of it, so far as it takes on social and industrial forms. Who- | 


ever reads this book aright will find in it a searching comparison of 
the true ideals of a Christian society with the realities of conduct in 
such a society.” The same underlying purpose will be found in Mr. 
Maartens’s new novel. 


How to Reach Men 


A notable series of articles by distinguished preachers and laymen 
of many denominations begins with the first issue of The Outlook for 
July. The articles have been written in reply to the questions, How 
ought the minister to preach so as to réach the hearts and lives of 
men ? and, How ought the church to carry out its work—with what 


methods and forms of organization—so as to promote that spiritual 


life? The writers of the papers on these subjects will be selected as 
representative of different sections of the country and for their special 
experience in the problems of modern religious life and needs. ‘Thus it 
is hoped to obtain the fruits of experience in church and pulpit work 
from men in actual service, together with suggestions of new methods. 
Among the contributors to this series will be the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, of New York City; the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Dickinson, of 
Boston ; the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, of Chicago; the Rev. Dr. George 
Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. W. P. Thirkeld, of 
Atlanta; the Rev. J. K. McLean, of Oakland, Cal.; the Rev. Thomas 
L. Cole, of Portland, Oregon, and others. 


The New Literary Movement 


_ Illustrated articles will be printed from time to time during the year 
on the Younger Literary Men at home and abroad. Special papers 
will be devoted to the schools of poetry and fiction developed in the 
last few years in England, France, Holland, and Japan. Portraits of 
representative writers of each country will be given. The Rev. W. EF. 
Griffis will write the articles relating to Holland and Japan; Mr. 
Grant Richard, of the London “ Review of Reviews,” those relating to 
English poets and novelists ; other writers will be announced later on. 
It is hoped in this series to furnish an interesting view of fresh liter- 
ary activities and of the intellectual tendencies of the age. 


Industrial America 


Mr. Charles B. Spahr, of the editorial staff of The Outlook, is now 
making an extended tour through the South, the West, and the North- 
west, to study for The Outlook the present industrial conditions of the 
country. He will contribute to the paper, as a result of his investiga 
tion, a series of articles under the general title of “ Industrial America. 
The increasing interest among all classes of people in this country In 
economic questions, of importance both to labor and to capital, lea¢s the 
managers of The Outlook to believe that some such careful and expert 
study of the human interests involved is especially timely. In this 
series on Industrial America The Outlook will endeavor to put human 
and vital interests first, and it believes that in this way light may be 
thrown on how right theories may be applied to practical every-day life. 
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The Week 


,HERE is very little probability that the 
present Home Rule Bill will set up a 
Parliament in Dublin. Had there been 
any likelihood of this being the final 
measure, even Mr. Gladstone, notwith- 
standing his hold upon the English de- 
mocracy, would not have resorted to such use of the closure 


as that contemplated in the resolution carried after the 


stormy all-night sitting on Friday last. Over and over 
again Lord Salisbury has stated what action his party will 
take with regard to the bill when it reaches the House of 
Lords. No attempt will be made to amend it there. ‘The 
Tory majority in the House of Lords is overwhelming, and 
it will reject the measure with scant courtesy at the 
second reading stage. From the first, the Radicals have 
realized that this fate was in store for the bill, and hence 
their extreme impatience at the time which was being 
spent on it in committee. ‘The proceedings on the first 
four clauses, especially those of the last fortnight, have 
made it clear that the House would be engaged on 
the bill for four or five months to come, and that Parlia- 
ment would be compelled to sit almost without a break 
until Christmas, only that the Lords might have an 
opportunity of contemptuously rejecting the bill. As the 
Lords will reject it under any circumstances, a_ bill 
rapidly discussed will serve as well as one on which 
seven or eight months have been expended in discussing 
and accepting or rejecting amendments; and undoubtedly 
it was this feeling which led Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues of the Cabinet to make the proposals which raised 
last week’s storm in the House of Commons. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Government was in an extremely difficult 
position. It was a choice of evils. It had either to 
adopt some means for greatly hastening the progress of 
the bill to the Lords, and face the drawbacks and disadvan- 
tages which almost necessarily attend that course, or go 
into the next general election, which now cannot be very 
far off, seriously handicapped by the maneuvering and 
Strategy which have characterized the action of the Union 
ists in and out of Parliament since the session began. 
Had the discussion in committee been continued as it 
was carried on upon the first few clauses, there is 
even a doubt whether two or three months hence it might 
not have been necessary to abandon the bill, for it 


is by no means the only business which the House of 


Commons must discharge before the session can be 
terminated. In this case the whole of the session would 
have been wasted, and the inevitable conflict with the 
Lords, to which the leaders of the democracy are looking 
forward with great expectations, would have been post- 
poned for another year. As it is, there will be another 
month or so of excitement in the House of Commons; the 
House of Lords will reject the bill, and then the fate of the 
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present Parliament will be decided. ‘There is one other 
point in connection with the division last week which is of 
some importance. Mr. Gladstone’s majority on the clos- 
ure resolution was thirty-two. ‘This is ten less than his 


_ nominal majority when the bill went into committee. The 


reduction is due to the desertion of Sir Edward Reed and 
Messrs. Saunders and Bolton, and the loss of the seat at 
Linlithgow, formerly held by Mr. McLagan, a _ well-known 
Scotch Radical, whose unfortunate financial embarrass- 
ments resulted in his being compelled to resign his seat. 


The recent speech of M. Constans, mentioned in these 


columns last week, was of a kind to confirm the impression 
of that statesman’s strength and courage, and is specially 


significant as coming from a man who is identified in the 


French mind with energy and force. If France has what 
it has sometimes called a “strong man” to-day, it is M. 
Constans. He dealt the Boulangist conspiracy very effect- 
ive blows, and he has stood up against Socialistic disturb- 
ances with equal decision and effectiveness. Such a man 
would naturally incline, in the present condition of things, 
to an aggressive foreign policy for France, and such a 
policy seems to have been generally expected of M. 
Constans. In his speech at ‘toulouse, however, President 
Carnot’s ex-Minister of the Interior took exactly the oppo- 
site course, and made a clear, frank, dispassionate plea for 
peace and growth. He declared that the Republic is not 
only established beyond all question, but is so strong as 
to be orderly and progressive without being despotic or 
arbitrary. He appealed for freedom of conscience, relig- 
ious equality, proper protection of property and labor, and 
for such modifications as would make it easy for laborers 
to become property-owners. He declared that France had 
returned to her old position in the front rank of European 
nations, and that her policy must be one of peace. (uiet-. 
ness at home and peace abroad summed up an address 
which, from beginning to end, was entirely free from any 
aggressive note, or from that appeal to the vanity or the 
desire for revenge to which so many French statesmen 
have addressed themselves. ‘This attitude has naturally 
made a strong impression in France, the ‘ Débats”’ say- 
ing of it that “it is the speech of a Prime Minister,” while 
other leading journals accept it as pointing out the policy 
of a consolidated and powerful Republican party which 
can be strong without being intolerant, and which can so 
guide the destinies of France as to give that country a first 
position among the Great Powers, while at the same time 


making it a guardian of the peace of Europe. What 


makes this speech specially significant is the fact that 
M. Constans is not a doctrinaire nor an academician,. but 
a statesman of an unusually virile temper, who is naturally 
desirous of public position, and who would not needlessly 
isolate himself from the general sentiment of the country. 
His speech, therefore, not only shows a large conception 
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of the situation on his own part, but carries with it the 
evidence that the French people as a whole are strongly 
inclined toward peace, and that, so far as France is con- 
cerned, the immense armaments which have been accumu- 
lated on all hands will be used as a police force rather 
than for purposes of aggression or aggrandizement. 


e of the most important services which President 
Carnot-has rendered to France has been made possible by 


the rare charm of his manner and the tact with which he 
seems to be endowed. Wherever he has gone, and on all 
public occasions, he has supplied to the critical French eye 
those elements of personal good taste and dignity of bear- 
ing which ought to adorn public office. For this reason the 
President’s tours in various parts of France have been of 


real public value, and very general regret is expressed that 


his projected tour in Brittany has been abandoned on ac- 
count of the severe illness which has for some time past 
disqualified him for public appearances. Of the favorable 
result of that illness there seems now no doubt, and it is a 
piece of great good fortune for France that, in the coming 
months of political excitement, and in the present form- 
ative stage of political opinion, the head of the Government 
is a man who not only commands the confidence of the 
country, but also, in a measure, impresses its sensitive 
imagination. ‘The imagination is a much more important 
element in public life than most men realize, and in France 
especially its importance is difficult to overrate. Boulan- 
ger would have had no sort of position and could have 
made no kind of mischief had he not, in a way, impressed 
himself on the imagination of a good many Frenchmen as a 
man of force, ideas, and brilliancy. Louis Philippe owed 
his dethronement largely to the fact that he ruled like a 
shopkeeper, and utterly failed to satisfy the French ideal 
of personal dignity; and nothing has done so much to 
destroy the Napoleonic tradition as the revelation of the 


incompetency and lack of force of the Third Napoleon. 


Whoever governs France must win its imagination as well 
as its heart. 

There were grave apprehensions last week lest the great 
amount of money required for the payment of July divi- 
dends and interest should produce a further stringency in 
the money market that might result in an acute crisis, and 
this apprehension would have been realized on Thursday 
had not a number of the leading New York banks relieved 
the strain of the situation by authorizing the use of more 
than six million dollars’ worth of Clearing-House certificates. 
Money, which had risen to seventy-three per cent. a year, 
fell rapidly to six per cent., and what promised at 
one time to be a tremendous panic, involving all kinds of 
securities, was escaped by this prompt action of the banks. 
The financial condition may now be described as one of 
apprehension and uncertainty, with, however, a considera- 
ble feeling of reassurance, owing to the events of last week 
and to the action of the President in calling an extra ses- 
sion of Congress to meet on August 7. ‘There has been 
no doubt of the President’s feeling toward the Sherman 
Act from the start, and it is generally understood that an 
extra session would have been called in the spring had the 
President been certain of being able to secure a repeal of 
that act. Events, however, have moved rapidly, and the 
sentiment of the country is now apparently overwhelmingly 
in favor of the repeal of the Sherman Act. This is true even 
in the South, and, so far as can be judged, in many parts of 
the West, outside the silver-producing districts. The proc- 
lamation takes note of the apprehension concerning the 
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business situation, of the loss already suffered, and of the 
uncertainty with regard to the future. It declares that 
“the present condition is largely the result of a financial pol- 
icy which the executive branch of the Government finds em- 
bodied in unwise laws which must be executed until repealed 
by Congress.” The President, therefore, calls Congress 
to convene on the seventh day of August, “to the end that 
the people may be relieved through legislation from pres- 
ent and impending danger and distress.”” The issuance of 
this proclamation is recognized as the first decisive step 
toward relieving the present situation; for, whatever 
views may be held regarding the settlement of the cur- 
rency question, there is a general agreement of views 
as to the mischief wrought by the Sherman Act. In 
principle it was always an indefensible piece of legisla- 
tion ; it has undoubtedly contributed largely to the pres- 
ent distress, and it cannot be repealed a day too soon. 
The extreme depression of silver continues, and is produc- 
ing widespread disaster in the silver-producing sections 
of the country. Many of the mines of Colorado, Nevada, 
and Idaho have already closed, and others are preparing 
to shut down, while the smelters have agreed not to con- 
tinue the smelting of silver. ‘This is the immediate result 
of the stoppage of free coinage in India. That action on 
the part of the English Government does not, however, 
mean as much as it appears to at the first glance, for, while 
free coinage has been stopped, the Viceroy of India de- 
clares that the object is rather to prevent a further fall in 
exchange than to raise the price of the rupee, and for this 
purpose the Government has fixed a provisional rate of 
exchange, and the Indian Government apparently means 
to purchase and coin silver at a rate provisionally fixed 
for the present at two-thirds of the nominal value of the 
rupee, 


South Carolina began on July rst her experiment of 
establishing a State monopoly over the liquor traffic. That 
it is an experiment is recognized on all sides. It will be 
watched with the keenest interest by other States, and by 
temperance thinkers and agitators; and its results may 
have much to do with shaping the future of the temperance 
legislation of the country. Under the provisions of the 
new law the bar-rooms of the State were closed absolutely 
on midnight of last Friday; in their place the new Dis- 
pensaries opened business on Saturday. Not all of the 
counties have taken advantage of the law to establish Dis- 
pensaries ; the newspaper reports differ as to the number 
of counties that have voted for Dispensaries, some putting 
the number as high as nineteen (out of the thirty-four 
counties of the State), others as low as eleven. Several 
counties have established Dispensaries without regard to 
the requirement of the law, demanding the indorsement of 
a majority of the voters for that act; injunctions against 
the opening of these Dispensaries will be obtained, it is prob- 
able, in these counties. ‘The opposition to the new law 
will develop on two lines—one that of legal questions, 
the other that of more or less open violation of the 
law. Governor Tillman is a man of great determina- 
tion, and his power in the State is strong; he will use 
all this power to suppress the “blind tigers,’ as the 
illicit saloons are being called; and as, in great measure, 
his political future depends on the success of this 
experiment, we cannot doubt that he will do his utmost 
toward supporting the law. Governor Tillman estimates 
that the State will make a profit of half a_ million 
dollars a year in the trade, and the feature of profit to the 
State has been unduly emphasized in the whole discussion. 
The price of liquors will be very considerably advanced in 
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order to bring about this hoped-for profit. The profits, 
whatever they may be, are to be equally divided between 
the State and the county, and out of the county’s share 
one-quarter goes to the municipal government for police 
purposes. Charleston has refused to accept the new law, 
and, theoretically at least, there will henceforward be no 
sale of liquor in that city, the two hundred bar-rooms of 
which were absolutely closed. Friday night. The opposi- 
tion to the law has grown stronger as the time for its being 
put into effect has come nearer, and many of those Prohi- 
bitionists who originally supported it have now joined with 
the old-line Democrats in fighting against it. One feature 
of the change which has attracted wide attention from 
the papers was the very large sale of liquors in bulk which 
took place immediately before the law went into effect; 
there was, however, not as much rioting and drunken- 
ness as it was feared might mark the date of change. 
Of course the Dispensaries sell only in sealed bottles, and 
no drinking on the premises is allowed; as the dispensers 
are salaried State officers and under close supervision, it is 
argued that their every interest is in favor of a close 
observance of the law. 


Among the many College Commencements held last 
week, that at Dartmouth stands out in special prominence 
on account of the formal inauguration of Dr. Tucker, 
whose peculiar fitness for the new position which he has 
accepted was pointed out in these columns some months 
ago. In the pulpit and in the professor’s chair Dr. ‘Tucker 
has been a teacher all his active life, and he brings to the 
presidency of Dartmouth College not only long experience 
and familiarity with academic methods, but a rare poise of 
character, harmony of nature, and elevation of spirit. He 


- cannot fail to impress the students of Dartmouth with the 


ethical quality, which takes on the most persuasive form, 
not only in his words, but in his spirit and manner. ‘The 
keynote of his inaugural address on the “ Historic College: 
Its Place in the Educational System,” was the element 
of unity. The essential characteristic of a college he 
declared to be homogeneity. His address appears to have 
illustrated along educational lines the notable thought 
in his Harvard Phi Beta Kappa address. In outlining 
his policy as President he said that it was his special 
aim to promote the twofold object of extending the 
departments and dividing the labor, and that the only 
limit of the application of this policy will be the limit of 
financial opportunity. He declared that athletics have a 
rightful place in the modern college, representing as they 
do a discipline, a culture, and an enthusiasm which are a 
part of college life and which form one of the elements 
which go to make up the training and culture of the col- 
lege-bred man. Dartmouth will undoubtedly enter upon a 
new and progressive stage with the accession of Dr. ‘Tucker 
to the presidency. 


The leading colleges are restoring the honorary degrees 
to their old place as signs of honorable distinction in the 
higher activities of life. The University of Chicago grants 
the degrees of D.D. and LL.D. only upon the fulfillment 
of certain prescribed conditions. ‘The Western Reserve 
University announces that it will confer these two degrees 
hereafter only upon men of noteworthy scholarship, or who 
have made contributions of genuine value to science and 
literature. An examination of the list of men who received 


_ degrees during the present Commencement season at the 


different colleges brings out very few cases of criticism. In 
almost every case the conferring of the degree was fully 
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justified by the achievements of the man who received it, 
These honorary degrees may be made of real service if 
they are conferred only in recognition of specific achieve- 
ments. Good examples of this use of the degrees are 
afforded this year by the action of both Harvard and Yale 
in conferring upon Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted the degree 
of LL.D. as a recognition of the work done under his 
direction at the World’s Fair. The beauty and artistic 
perfection of that work can be appreciated only by those 
who have seen it. It is a genuine service to the whole 
country, and it is fitly recognized as an intellectual achieve- 
ment of a very high order. If the degrees of D.D., LL.D., 
and L.H.D. are conferred, as is the degree of Ph.D., only 
upon the completion of work specially done, or in recogni- 


tion of notable achievements in any of the leading depart-. 


ments of activity, the colleges may constitute themselves 
an informal Academy for the stimulus of effort and for 
its recognition. ‘The honorary degrees were saved a few 
years ago from the discredit into which they had fallen by 
the combined action of a few of the leading institutions ; 
another step forward would give them a definite and posi- 
tive value. 

According to the Springfield ‘‘ Republican,” the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Canada finds that 
heresy is getting into the colleges and seminaries under 
the fostering care of the Church, and has appointed a com- 
mittee to consider how the relations of the colleges to the 
Church can be so changed as to secure to the Assembly 
greater influence over the appointment of professors. ‘The 
main facts in the Campbell case were given last week in 
our special letter from the Canadian Assembly, written by 
a correspondent of conservative views. ‘The obliquity 
of vision of the hierarchy is a psychological puzzle 
curious to contemplate. In all colleges and semina- 
ries of learning (a few of the theological alone excepted) 
the teachers in every department—the natural sciences, 
history, literature, philology, philosophy—are teaching 
along evolutionary lines. ‘There are really no exceptions of 
any consequence. And in every institution of learning the 
students are taking the law of growth as the clue to the 
study of life, and are following it and finding it leading 
them to a larger, more intelligible, and more self-consistent 
theory of phenomena. One would suppose that clergymen 
who for a quarter of a century or more have been so busy 
with practical work that they have had no time for original 


investigation, and most of them, in the absence of libraries 


or laboratories, no opportunity for original investigation, 
not to say no aptitude for it, would be modest about inter- 
fering with those who have the time, the opportunity, and 
the aptitude ; would wait to see what the result of their 
discoveries may be; and if the newer learning proved 
fatal to the old theology, would revise the old theology. 
No! Instead, they set themselves to turning out of their 
chairs the students and teachers of modern equipment, in 
order that they may put in their place men who are commit- 
ted against original investigation. Of course if they suc- 
ceed there can be but one result—namely, to drive the 
students from the seminaries which are under hierarchical 
control to those which are independent of it, and for a time 
to decree a divorce between learning and the Church. It was 
by precisely this process that learning was driven from 
the Roman Catholic Church, and so completely that a 
modern German scholar, enumerating the labors of scholars 
who have contributed to our understanding of the Old Tes- 
tament, declares: ‘“ I consider that I can dispense with men- 
tioning the works of modern Catholic theologians.” ‘The 
Canadian General Assembly, it is to be feared, as well 
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as its sister body on this side of the line, is doing what it 
can to secure from the scholarship of the future a similar 
testimony respecting the work of modern Protestant theo- 


logians. 


Lieutenant Peary sailed from New York last week on a 
Polar expedition which has excellent prospects of sur- 
passing in interest and practical results that from which he 
returned last year. He goes in the whale-ship the Falcon 
to Portland, thence to St. John’s, thence to Labrador, thence 
to Upernavik, in lower Greenland (where dogs and provisions 
will be taken in), and thence to Bowdoin Bay, on Whale 
Sound, on the northwestern coast of Greenland. The winter 
will be spent there. The party take a house with them ready 
to put together, and will supply it with many comforts, 
including even electric lights. Mrs. Peary again accom- 
panies her husband, and the house at Whale Sound will be 
her home until the summer of 1895, when the Falcon is 
expected to come for the party and bring them back to the 
United States. The start for the far North will be made 
early next March. Sledges, drawn by dogs, will take 
Lieutenant Peary and six companions to the northeastern 
corner, so to speak, of Greenland—6oo miles from the 
winter quarters. There they will separate, four going 
southwards and returning by way of Cape Bismarck and a 
western course; the others, including Mr. Peary, starting 
north. It is here that the really new work begins. When 
Mr. Peary reached the furthest point of his last expedition, 
he saw, from a distance, a strait of open water, with land to 
the north. This strait he will cross, if possible, and will 
spend two months in exploration of the northern coast 
and waters. It is quite likely that he may, in this way, 
strike a new “furthest north.” Whether he does or not, 
the course he has laid out gives fine opportunities for 
ethnographical and geographical research, and Lieutenant 
Peary’s note-books will doubtless be even fuller than on 
his previous expedition. A wide public of readers will 
wait for these records with keen interest, and will wish 
Lieutenant Peary and his party a successful journey and a 


safe return. 


It is possible that another wave of the cholera epidemic 
is starting on the usual western course from the far East. 
If so, it is more likely to be felt next year than this. Nearly 
a thousand deaths from cholera took place in Mecca on 
one day of last week. As is well known, the disease is 
frequently terribly fatal among the vast bodies of Moham- 
medan pilgrims who travel in crowded ships and caravans 
under the most wretched sanitary conditions, and who offer 
an only too easy medium to convey the germs of disease from 
one place to another. It is precisely in this way that the 
cholera has often been spread over Eastern countries. The 
process, however, is a comparatively slow one. More 
immediately alarming to this country is the cabled state- 
ment that cholera prevails at Catalonia in Spain, and in 
the island of Cephalonia. If the report is confirmed, it 
should call out the watchfulness of our authorities over 
the immigration from Naples and Marseilles. From France 
and Russia the reports continue to be free from menace, 
though neither country is absolutely free from the disease. 
There seems to be, on the whole, an increasing feeling of 
security from invasion this year by cholera on the part of 
American physicians and experts. It is also true that the 
belief is strengthening in the safeguard offered by good water 
and drainage systems, and by proper conditions of living 
generally, against any widespread extending of the pest. 
It is certainly true that every town and district abroad that 
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suffered severely last year was ill sewered or provided with 
bad water. 

Aerial locomotion evidently has a permanent fascination, 
and experiments are constantly being made in the direction © 
of devising means of making it available. M. Renard, the 
well-known French aeronaut, has devised a new balloon for 
which he makes novel claims. He aims, however, at scien- 
tific investigation rather than at locomotion. Owing to the 
rarefaction of the atmosphere, men cannot live more than 
five miles above the surface of the earth, and beyond that 
limit observation must be taken by automatic instru- 
ments. M. Renard believes that he has secured a cloth 
of extreme lightness, which, with an imponderable varnish, 
will be adapted to serve as an envelope for the gas used, and 
will be impervious to hydrogen. By the use of aluminum 


fittings for the instruments, which are to be put in a cradle 


of the lightest possible willow, he believes that these 
balloons can be sent up to a height of twelve miles. If 
these anticipations are realized, very interesting meteoro- 
logical results may be expected. 


GENERAL NEws.—The official reports in regard to the 
Victoria disaster confirm the belief that the collision was 
due chiefly to lack of judgment on Admiral Tryon’s part 
in attempting to execute the difficult maneuver of chang- 
ing from line into double column, and at the same time 
reversing the direction of advance, when the two vessels 
which collided were too close to one another; Admiral 
Tryon, it is clear, might have been saved if he had been 
willing to desert his post ; both officers and men behaved 
with the utmost gallantry——The death of Anthony J. 
Drexel was reported by cable from Carlsbad as having 
taken place on Friday last. Mr. Drexel was head of the 
great banking house of Drexel, Morgan & Co.; was the 
founder of the Drexel Institute of Arts, Sciences, and 
Industry in Philadelphia, which was fully described some 
months ago in The Outlook ; and was prominent in many 
educational and philanthropic causes. A French gun- 
boat has been anchored off the city of Bangkok, Siam, and, © 
it is stated, is prepared to open fire on the city if the King of 
Siam does not accord the conditions demanded by France in 
the territorial disputes described two weeks ago in The Out- 
look. The will of the late Senator Stanford leaves two 
and a half million dollars to Stanford University; nearly all 
the rest of the very large estate is left unconditionally 
to Mrs. Stanford. The United States authorities have 
seized the steamer Haytien Republic, with five hundred 
Chinese on board, on the charge of attempting to vio- 
late our laws in importing Chinese contrary to the Geary 
Act.—tThe Yale-Harvard intercollegiate eight-oared boat- 
race was won on Friday of last week at New London by Yale, 
by four lengths, in twenty-five minutes one and a half 
seconds ; the time is the poorest made for many years, but 
is accounted for by the adverse current and wind; the 
annual Harvard-Yale baseball contest was won by Harvard. 
The Kings County Grand Jury have brought in prefer- 
ments commenting severely on the conduct of the Mayor 
and Aldermen with reference to the recent disposition of 
valuable railroad privileges and also with reference to the 
management of the Flatbush Asylum. The demand for 
lower railway fares to the World’s Fair continues to in- 
crease ; some of the Northwestern railways have agreed on 
a one-fare round-trip raté, and it is greatly to be desired 
that other Western and Eastern roads should adopt the 
same policy. Herr Ahlwardt, the “ Jew-baiting ’’ mem- 
ber of the German Reichstag, has been again convicted of 
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libel. Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, whose health has 
been failing for a long time, has suddenly become worse ; 
' his condition is serious. 


The Result in Germany 


The second ballots in Germany have been taken, and 
the strength of the parties in the next Reichstag has been 
determined. The Conservatives have elected 77 Deputies ; 
Free Conservatives, 25; National Liberals, 52; Clericals, 
82; Independent Clericals, 11; Social Democrats, 45; 
Richter or Opposition Radicals, 23; Radical Unionists, 
12; Poles, 19; Anti-Semites, 17; South German Demo- 
crats, 11; Alsatians, Guelphs, Danes, and Bavarian Peas- 
ants,23. The strong Government parties—Conservatives, 
Free Conservatives, and National Liberals—will return to 
Berlin with a total parliamentary vote of 154, or twenty- 
eight more than they held in the old Reichstag. The 
Opposition Radicals have shriveled from a party of almost 
sixty to a group of twenty-three. The Opposition Cleri- 
cals have lost eighteen seats held by them in the last 
Reichstag. Of all the strong opposition parties the Social 
Democrats alone have gained through the dissolution. 


They have nine seats more than they had before the elec- . 
tion. 


The Government will have a majority for the Army 
Bill. The nucleus of this majority will be the 154 seats 
held by the Conservatives, Free Conservatives, and 
National Liberals. The nineteen Poles and twelve Radi- 
cal Unionists will increase the Government vote to 185. 
The Independent Clericals, Government Anti-Semites, and 
Government Alsatians will raise it to 200 or more. The 
“‘North German Gazette,” Caprivi’s newspaper organ, 
says that the Chancellor is sure already of 205 votes for 
the bill, As there are but 397 Deputies in a full House, 


this means a majority of at least fifteen for the Govern- 


ment. 

The new Army Bill, which will be laid before the Reichstag 
very soon after its organization on July 4, has been 
approved by the Federal Council. It is the old bill modi- 
fied in conformity with the Huene compromise, which 
granted an immediate increase of the peace effective by 
50,000 men, and an eventual increase by some 70,000 or 
75,000 men. Whether the new bill will concede the legal- 
ization of the two-year term, or leave the matter optional 
with the Government, as did the old bill, has not been 
ascertained. An important feature of the parliamentary 
struggle round the bill will be the effort of the Agrarians, 
now represented by some hundred Deputies in several 
parties, to force Caprivi to exchange for their votes his 
pledge to abandon his tariff reform policy and to restore 
the full duty on grain, which was lowered thirty per cent. 
by the customs union treaties. The event of this struggle 
cannot be foretold. If pushed to the wall, however, Caprivi 
would probably abandon to their fate the tariff reform 
Radicals and Social Democrats as they have abandoned 
him to his fate in every parliamentary emergency. 


The Higher Education for Women 


Thirty-two years have passed since Colonel Higginson 
asked and answered the question, “Ought Women to 
Learn the Alphabet ?” In that single query lay the whole 
question of higher education for women: granted the 
lower education, the higher was bound to follow. Teach 
women to read, and it is too late to regulate their reading ; 
the keys of the library may as well be put in their hands at 
Once. If they were not to be trusted with books, if there 
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is any department of knowledge from which they ought to 
be excluded, the alphabet ought to have been kept from 
them. Having put that into their minds, the whole field 
of knowledge as the exclusive possession of man is lost. 
In other words, there is no longer any question of higher 
education for women; the women have settled it for all 
time. Girton, Newnham, Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bar- 
nard, Bryn Mawr, the Harvard Annex, and the Baltimore 
College for Women, are not so much answers to a question 
as stable and organic parts of the modern educational sys- 


- tem, 


The principle of higher education, having become insti- 
tutional, may be left to take care of itself ; whatever modi- 
fications of method may come as the result of riper experi- 
ence will in no way affect the principle. But there are 
still misconceptions among people at large which ought to 
be corrected, and one of these is the idea that only those 
girls should receive a college education who expect to make 
professional use of the superior discipline and skill which 
such an education develops. ‘The remark is frequently 
made by fathers and mothers who are willing to give their 
daughters the best chance of usefulness and happiness in 
life: “A college education is for girls who expect to be 
teachers ; for such girls it is admirable ; but my daughter will 
not teach, and does not need it.”” The fallacy which under- 
lies this comment is the same fallacy which underlies a 
good many decisions and conclusions : the fallacy that the 
value of a thing lies in its immediate utility. If the walk 
you have in mind takes you to a definite destination, where 
you are to do a definite piece of work, it is a good thing ; 
if, however, it is merely to reinvigorate your body, refresh 


.your spirit, renew your courage, bring you into harmony 


with nature, and open your mind to the most fruitful 
thoughts, it is a waste of time! ‘“ Aye, aye,” says Uncle 
Glegg in “The Mill on the Floss,” “ we must look to see 
the good of all this schooling as your father’s sunk so 
much money in. . . . Let’s see whether you can do better 
than I can, as have made my fortin without it.” 

Now, one of the very best results of college training for 
women has been the immediate and notable advance of 
the standards of education for girls all along the line. If 
the colleges for women accomplished nothing else, their 
influence on primary and secondary education would be a 
sufficient justification for their establishment and mainte- 
nance, 

But the training of teachers is only an incident in 
the work of a college; its real work is the training of 
women, not for specific functions, but for the supreme 
function of living. ‘The individual interest in the mill 
often makes the owner so solicitous about the current in 
the sluiceway that he forgets the river. The training of a 
hand is a good and necessary part of education, but a 
hand is a very useless member if it have not behind it a 
clear mind and a sound body. ‘The woman must precede 
the teacher, the artist, the writer; a specific force must be 
fed by a general force. It is true, for evident reasons, 
that a goodly number of college-trained women become 
teachers ; but a larger number go into no active professional 
work; they return to thé old-time and all-time duties and 
responsibilities of womanhood. ‘The colleges are doing 
splendid service in equipping women for the new occupa- 
tions and fresh fields which are opening to them; they are, 
indeed, quietly but decisively settling what has been known 
as “the woman question ;” but their greatest service lies in 
the deepening and broadening of womanhood. Education is 
often identified with methods and systems ; it is represented 
as something outside of and apart from the person educated ; 
something which qualifies for specific work. All these 
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things enter into education, but they do not constitute edu- 
cation. It is often said, both by the friends and the foes 
of higher education for women, that it revolutionizes the 
lives of women. If natural expansion is revolutionary, the 
statement is true; if growth and development are normal, 
it is false. If it is revolutionary for a seed to become a 
plant, and the flower of the plant to ripen into fruit, then it 
is revolutionary for women to advance from the alphabet to 
whatever mastery of knowledge they can individually 
secure. Asa matter of fact, both are in the order of nature, 
and the method of nature is by evolution, not by revolu- 
tion. 

But education, whether for men or women, is not method, 
system, or special qualification. Its chief function is the 
enlargement and enrichment of the individual life; its 
chief source comes to light in the better work, the higher 
intelligence, the truer vision, which are parts of a broader 
way of looking at and dealing with things. Society does 
not stand in need of new aims; it stands in sore need of 
clearer vision of and nobler loyalty to aims already dis- 
tinctly above the horizon. Society does not need new 
powers so much as the deepening and broadening of powers 
already existent. Glasgow did not need a new river to 
bring commerce to her wharfs; she deepened and _ broad- 
ened the channel of the Clyde. 


% 
A Lesson from Oxford 


If men were more open both to the irony and the humor of 
contemporary events, they would not only be preserved from 
taking many false positions, but also from inflicting upon 
others many unjust penalties. The same year which wit- 
nesses the trial and condemnation of Professor Briggs at 
Washington witnesses alsoa very interesting and significant 
transaction at University College, Oxford. In that Col- 
lege the visitor is shown the rooms occupied by the poet 
Shelley at the time of his expulsion from the University. 
Eighty years ago, the gifted and aspiring youth, who needed, 
above everything else, patience, charity, and true insight 
into his nature and problems, was branded as an atheist 
and driven from the University. Last month, in the 
presence of a company of Oxford dignitaries, the Master 
of University College spoke of the expelled student as a 
prophet, welcomed the beautiful effigy of the poet’s figure 
to a place of honor within the College walls, and described 
“the rebel of eighty years ago’’ as “the hero of the present 
century.” A Freshman who writes a pamphlet on “The 
Necessity of Atheism,” and mails it to the heads of his own 
and other colleges, in order that he may be confident of its 
coming under their eyes, raises at all times a difficult ques- 
tion of discipline; but the scene within the walls of Uni- 
versity College last month ought to put us on guard against 
rash and inconsiderate condemnation of others, and to 
warn us of the futility of endeavoring to extirpate what 
seems to us to be error by the invocation of authority. 
As a matter of fact, the treatment which Shelley received 
from authority of all kinds only made his reaction the 
more intense, and it was not until he had passed beyond 
this kind of pressure, and the forces of antagonism had 
spent themselves, that he began to see things through a 
clear atmosphere. There is nothing which makes the rebel 
against any form of institution so radical as the attempt 
to crush what he believes to be truth by the use of author- 
ity. The wayto crush him is to meet him on his own 
ground, and oppose falsehood by truth, It is a significant 
fact that when authority attempts to step in and silence 
teaching of any sort, at the end of half a century authority 
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is generally skulking in the rear, and the teaching which 
was to be extirpated has the field. The crude ideas of the 
boy of eighteen have not found acceptance, but the sin- 
cerity of the boy’s spirit, and the unwisdom of treating him 
as a criminal, are very generally recognized. 


% 
An Opportunity 


Those who desired, in the interest of religious welfare, 


to secure the closing of the World’s Fair on Sunday have — 


failed. The Fair is to be open. What next? Shall we 
who believe that there are higher than material interests to 
be promoted by this great Exhibition sulk, like little 
children who are disappointed in their play? Shall we aban 
don all attempt to make this great concourse of the people 
an occasion for spiritual ministry, because the method of 
spiritual ministry which we at first chose we cannot carry 
out? Is there nothing better for us to do than to stay 
away from the Fair ourselves, as a kind of personal witness 


_ against the Sunday opening ? or endeavor to induce as many 


others as possible to stay away, that the Sunday-opened 
Fair may, if possible, be bankrupted, or come as near 
bankruptcy as we can drive it? We do not believe that 


this method commends itself to the American sentiment 


or the Christian sentiment. It is the first impulse, but 
second thoughts are better. This is not the Christ way of 
acting. It is not the valiant, courageous, hopeful, manly 


way. ‘The great general does not abandon the campaign > 


because he is beaten in one battle, nor abandon the battle- 


field because he is beaten at one strategic point. He is | 


full of resources, and continues, by a change of plans, even 
in the midst of the battle, to turn defeat into victory. The 
men who believe that the World’s Fair should be made to 
contribute to the moral and spiritual well-being of America 
should unite to secure this end by new methods. 

There is no time for consultation and the formation of 
new plans. Whatever is done must be done quickly ; must 
be done, therefore, under direction. The many must fol- 
low, without questioning, a leader. Fortunately, there are 
three leaders, ready and admirably equipped to lead three 
independent but concurrent movements. 

I. The World’s Congress has been devised for the very 
purpose of making the World’s Fair an occasion for promot- 
ing the higher life of America. Its motto is: ‘ Men, not 
things.’”’ One part of this larger movement is the “ Parlia- 
ment of Religions,” designed distinctively to promote the 
spiritual life. Of this section of the World’s Congress the 
Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., is the executive head. 
In connection with this Parliament, not only the general 
claims of religion as a life of reverence and loyalty to God, 
not only the claims of each form of world-religion as the 
bearer of a distinct message, but also the peculiar merits 


of each Christian denomination, are to be presented. ‘This 


“Parliament of Religions” will be itself a collection of 
spiritual exhibits, the parallel to which has not been seen 
in the world’s history. Every man who goes to Chicago 


_in September, when this Parliament meets, or in October, 


when the Evangelical Alliance meets to consider the prob- 
lems of applied Christianity, or, indeed, at any time during 
the session of the World’s Fair—for some Congress will be 
in session every week of the Fair—can do something to 
make these Congresses a success. And to make this intel- 
lectual and spiritual side of the great Fair a success will 
do immeasurably more to promote the interests of religious 
life and culture than to make the Fair itself a failure 
because it opens its gates on Sunday. 

II. The Christian Endeavor Societies of America consti- 
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tute a great spiritualforce. That force has, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary, been put forth vigorously to secure a 
Sunday closing. Now let it be put forth with equal vigor 
to secure efficient Sunday services, either in or near the 
Fair grounds. And not that only, but efficient missionary 
service throughout Chicago. The Rev. F. E. Clark has 
returned from his trip around the world. It is to be 
hoped that he has brought with him a great accession of 
physical strength; more spiritual enthusiasm his body 
could not well endure. He has proved himself to be a 
great Captain of Industry—spiritual industry. He is a 
man whom any one may well be willing to work under. 
There is a Christian Endeavor headquarters near the 
grounds. Let the orders go out from the National body 
inviting every member of the Christian Endeavor Societies 
to report at those headquarters for duty while in Chicago. 
Let Dr. Clark, or his double, be on hand to direct the 
volunteers. It would be possible to organize a series of 
volunteer missionary bands which would take the ministry 
of faith and hope and love into every section of Chicago. 
Such a work needs great enthusiasm; but the Christian 
Endeavor Societies have great enthusiasm. It needs very 
wise guidance; but Dr. Clark has proved himself a wise 
guide. We propose nothing less than the organization of 
all the members of the Christian Endeavor Societies who 
go to Chicago during the next four months, into a Chris- 
tian army, with Dr. Clark Commander-in-chief. 

III. Dwight L. Moody has already commenced the or- 
ganization of a series of religious meetings to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which the World’s Fair affords. 
He has the confidence of the churches and of the business 
men of Chicago. He knows how to organize, direct, utilize 
Christian enthusiasm. Letall Christians, by a spontaneous 
movement, elect him Bishop of Chicago for the next four 
_ months. Let every minister who means to spend a Sun- 
day in Chicago offer his service for that Sunday to Dwight 
L. Moody. Let every one who can sing, or teach in a 
Sunday-school, or take part in an after-meeting, or con- 
tribute in any other way to a great evangelistic movement, 
send his name, his Chicago address, and his Chicago date 
to Dwight L. Moody. Give him more volunteers than he 
will know what todowith. Do not pester him with advice ; 
simply offer him service. 

The Fair is going to be open on Sunday—the material 
exhibit. Let us open something else on Sunday. Let us 
‘Storm Chicago with an irresistible charge of spiritual 
forces, inspired by the Christian enthusiasm for humanity. 
The three corps commanders are waiting for volunteers— 
John Henry Barrows, F. E. Clark, Dwight L. Moody. 


Editorial N otes 


Dr. Abbott sailed for Europe on Saturday last, on the steamer 
Paris, and will remain in England until the first of September. 


Dr. Carroll tells us in his latest Census Report on the churches 
that there are over ten thousand members of the denomination 
which calls itself The Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 
Baptists. As the spirit of reckless theological reform is now 
abroad, we venture to give these good people the newspaper 
man’s advice—“ Boil it down !” 


The memoir of Sir Morell Mackenzie which has just appeared 
was published, not only against the wishes of the famous physi- 
_ tian’s family, but, according to their statement, contrary to a dis- 
tinct agreement with them. The author, Mr. Haweis, even 
declined to consider offers of compensation to refrain from pub- 
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lishing. It would seem as if among all the societies for benefi- 
cent purposes there was need of one to secure the right of 
individual privacy—a Society for the Prevention of Literary 
Cruelty to the Illustrious Dead. 


The “ Mail and Express” continues the practice of printing a 
Bible text at the head of its editorial page. Last Thursday, 


when the news of the great fall in the price of silver came, it had | 


as its nightly text: “ And the King made silver in Jerusalem as 
stones.” We suspect that the founder of the text custom would 
have regarded this as ill-placed facetiousness. 


No academic degree has been more fittingly conferred this year 
than the Doctorate of Divinity bestowed by Yale College upon 
the Rev. George A. Gordon, of the Old South Church, Boston, 
whose large and growing ability and influence, noble-mindedness 
and courage, are known of all men who know him, and whose 
power as a thinker, and therefore as a religious leader, is already 
widely recognized. 


Nearly every pulpit of the Established Church in England, 
says the London “ Speaker,” has for weeks rung with denuncia- 
tion of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Often it is attacked 
as a deadly blow at religion. When we read the speeches of 
the Bishops against it, we are reminded of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s remark that religion is not such an invalid as Church- 
men are apt to represent. 

Among the countless collections which are going on in Eng- 
land for wedding presents to the Princess May are those of a 
shilling each from all men with the surname George, threepence 
from all women married in July, sixpence from all women born 
in May, sixpence from women between twenty-five and thirty 
years old, and others equally amusing. Certainly no one will 
feel that he or she has not had a chance to help the royal couple 
to a start in life. S 

The agitation in Belgium against Sunday labor, especially 
upon Government work, has brought a most curious first fruit- 
age. The Post-Office Department has issued a stamp at one 
end of which is a little flap that can be torn off or left, at the 
user’s pleasure. Upon this portion of the stamp are printed the 
words: “ Not to be delivered on Sunday.” The opponents of 
the movement talk of issuing an opposition stamp with a carica- 
ture of a Postmaster-General upon it. The principle of the 
referendum is certainly in the air in Belgium. 


The announcement that ex-Senator Dawes has been appointed 
to a new lectureship in American History at Dartmouth College 
will give satisfaction not only to the friends of the College, but 
to the country at large. Mr. Dawes’s rare knowledge, both per- 
sonal and acquired, of the public life of the United States ought 
to be utilized for the public good. After so long and honorable 
a public service, and in the possession of so ample an experience, 
Mr. Dawes ought not to go into retirement. The opportunity to 
convey to others what he has learned for himself under such 
favorable conditions is one that he may well covet, and that his 
friends may rejoice has come to him. 


In view of the English criticism of American journalism as 
being too intimate and personal in its character, it is interesting 
to note these solemn words cabled by Mr. Edmund Yates to the 
New York “ Tribune,” in connection with a recent journey of 
the Queen: “ The train stopped only for a few minutes at Perth, 
the Queen having decided to dine in her saloon between Perth 
and Tarbert; so dishes were placed in the carriage, and two of 
the servants arranged the table.” It is satisfactory to know by 
cable that the table was arranged by two servants instead of 
one; but Mr. Yates made an unfortunate omission when he failed 
to tell us how many napkins were laid for the royal board. 
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I.—Work and Wages in Southern Towns ; 


From a Staff Correspondent . 


HE traveler has been often laughed at who 
described the German people as_ sandy- 
haired, because his own hotel waiter answered 
that description. ‘This method of investiga- 
tion is not to be commended. Yet, if the 
present writer had questioned no one except 
his hotel waiter at Columbia, South Carolina, 
he would not have been led seriously astray 
as to the industrial situation in the South. ‘The work- 
ing people up North,” said this negro economist, “can 
have unions, but we can’t have them down here. The 
town is too full of men that haven’t got nothin’ to do and 
‘ll slip right in and take your job. . . . There are mighty 
few men here that get more than three or four dollars a 
week, Our cook, he gets seven dollars, but, la me! you 
couldn’t drive him away with a gun. . . . I never was out- 
side of this State, and never expect to be able to get out. 
I get enough to eat here in the hotel, but I can hardly ever 
buy anything for my wife and children except meal and 
bacon. I can’t get ahead any at all... . If one of your 
millionaires would give fifteen or twenty of our people just 
fifty dollars apiece, great glory! we would be in heaven.”’ 

He was speaking of negro laborers, but had he been 
speaking of white laborers the picture would not have 
been very different. The spirit of the old South has not 
yet completely departed, and the white man who does 
manual labor feels that he ‘works like a nigger,” and 
_ knows that he is paid like one. Particularly is this true of 

a conservative city like Columbia—a city that has changed 
so little in twenty years that, were its buildings not of 
wood, it might be said to be the Old South petrified. Here 
there is little white labor of any description. The first 
cotton factory is now in process of erection, and it is the 
outcome of Northern enterprise. Upon this building— 
and I saw no other building going up—negroes and whites 
work side by side. For this I was inclined to congratu- 
late the city for the progressive spirit shown, but subse- 
quent observations led me to the unwelcome conviction 
that the equality was not due to a high regard for negro 
labor, but to a low regard for white labor. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, where the best laborers are organized in trades- 
unions, it is the union white laborers who will not work 
side by side with the negroes. The difference between 
these union laborers who assert caste superiority and the 
non-union laborers who do not assert it is not a differ- 
ence in desire, but a difference in power. 

This phase of the matter I hada chance to study a little at 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Here is a town that is alive 
even according to Northern standards. Already it contains 
half a dozen cotton factories, all built by Charlotte capital 
and three of them built upon the building and loan associa- 
tion plan. I know of no better American example of 
co-operative production. One of them was built upon pay- 
ments of twenty-five cents a week, another upon fifty-cent 
payments, and the third upon dollar payments. Each of 
them has been paying eight per cent. dividends and setting 
aside a considerable surplus every year. Yet in this town, 
or city (it has fourteen thousand inhabitants), belonging to 
the old white and poor district of North Carolina, there is 
just enough organization among the white laborers in the 
factories not to allow a single negro to be employed 
except as firemen (an exception that literally proves the 
rule). There are no trades-unions here, yet superintend- 
ent and men agreed that if a negro were set to work at 
the machines, every white employee would at once leave 
the factory. In the North the trades-unions, especially 


1The series of articles of which this is the first will be prepared by Mr. 
Charles B. Spahr, of the editorial staff of The Outlook, who is now making an 
extended tour through the South, the West, and the Northwest, for the express 
Asa of studying for The Outlook the present industrial conditions of the 
country. 


negro. 


the Knights of Labor, rest upon a broad assertion of human 
equality. In the South we may expect them to assert in- 
equality long before the need of all laborers standing together 
shall force them to recognize equality. _ 

A few years ago the attempt was made to establish the 
Knights of Labor among the workingmen of Charlotte, but 
the employers were able to crush it out as easily as they 
crushed out trades-unions in the North a generation or 
more ago. ‘The working people in the South are still, in 
the main, isolated, and unable as well as unwilling to look 
among themselves for leaders. Production is upon a small 
scale, and it is comparatively easy for any ambitious work- 
man to become the head of an establishment. So long as 
this is true, the abler workmen will be constantly recruiting 
the ranks of the employers instead of leading the ranks of 
labor. 

Some negroes as well as many whites have advanced in 
this way. One of the principal brickmakers in Charlotte is 
a negro. A leading cotton-factor told me that he had just 
given this negro a contract for a million of brick, and that 
a contract of two millions would have been accepted and 
handled with ease. This particular brickmaker had never 
amassed much property. He had, however, given his chil- 
dren an excellent education, and his son was one of the three 
negro physicians of the place, having all the practice he 
could attend to. But there were other negroes in the 
place who had accumulated property. One of these— 
the proprietor of the negro hotel—I met, and found him a 
man of much education and a great deal of fine ambition 
for his race. He asked me with some concern whether it 
was true, as the Southern papers kept asserting, that white | 


laborers in the North refused to work alongside of negroes. 


The question was an embarrassing one, and brought home 
to me the fact that we at the North who deny equality of 
opportunities to the negro are helping those at the South 
who wish to keep him down. 

Nevertheless, the negro is rising. I was prepared to 
believe it whether Southern people told me so or not. To 
my surprise, they did tell me so, with but few exceptions. One 
man told me that thirty years ago he was so positive that 
a negro never could be educated at all that now, when he had 
‘seen it done,” he didn’t know what you couldn’t make of 
There are a good many of the contemptuous 
‘“‘ practical”? men left, and their favorite assertion is that 
if you educate a negro he will not work, and will forge and 
steal. One of them in South Carolina assured me, with — 
great confidence in his exactness, that “sixty per cent. of 
the negroes in the penitentiary were educated.”’ State 
School Commissioner Mayfield indignantly denied this, 
and in order to test the matter I inquired at the State’s 
prison. I found that about sixty per cent. were “educated ” 
if by “educated” was meant able to read and write. 
When I asked how many of the negroes of the State could 
read and write, I was again told, “about sixty per cent.” 
When I asked how many negroes they had who had been 
to the negro colleges, I was told that they were very rare. 
Indeed, as the State School Commissioner had told me, 
there seemed no difference between the moral effect of 
education on a negro and on a white. Particularly in the 
case of the girls was the testimony strong as to the self- 
respect developed by the higher education. 

In the Carolinas I obtained no exact information as to the 
amount of property the negroes had accumulated. If my 
informant was talking about the progress of the negro, he 
generally said that a great many of them owned their own 
homes. If he was talking of how much taxes they paid, 
he was apt to say that they paid next to nothing. At 
Augusta, Georgia, I learned that both statements were 
measurably true. There were, I was told at the county 
Treasurer’s office, nearly one-third as many negro taxpayers 
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as white, though, all told, the negroes were taxed upon 
but $785,000 of property, while the whites were taxed 
upon $23,000,000. At Atlanta I was told at the State 
Treasurer’s office that the negroes paid just three per cent. 
of the taxes of the State. This percentage seems small ; 


yet it may be remembered that those of usin New York 


City who own less than $5,000 own but four per cent. of 
the property in that city. If the negroes in Georgia had 
among them fourteen millionaires instead of fourteen mill- 


ions widely distributed, they would, perhaps, have more 


influence upon legislation. 

The wealth of the white people in the South is nearly all 
in the hands of those who had next to nothing before the 
war. Wages, it is true, are pitifully small. Carpenters 
told me they were getting fifteen to twenty cents an hour, 


when they had work, and grown men at the cotton factories . 


are receiving 75 cents a day and the rent of a house cost- 
ing $600. Yet so incapable were the old slave-owners of 
either working themselves or managing enterprises that 
the control of every sort of business has passed into the 
hands of those who know how to work. In some of the 
cities the old aristocracy of blood still rules in society and 
in politics; but even there the old régime is giving way 
before the uprising of the self-made men who represent the 
New South. C. B.S. 


Cruelty to Children 


By Philip Poindexter 


There is probably no merely human institution that is 
above criticism, however beyond reproach its motives and 
purposes may be. The New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, however, probably receives 
an undue share of criticism from the public press, without 
a corresponding acknowledgment of the good it is instru- 
mental in accomplishing. Fortunately, the activity of the 
officers of the Society is not interfered with on account of 
the imputations of blame, which are made rather in the 
interest of sensational journalism than for the sake of per- 
sonal liberty. In all probability, a great majority of those 


who have heard of the Society over which Mr. Elbridge T. 


Gerry presides, and which is as frequently spoken of as the 
“Gerry Society” as by its incorporated name, have an idea 
that the principal activity of the officers is in taking young 
girls and boys away from theaters where they have been 
acting, singing, and dancing. 
And, as a certain large pro- 
_ portion of the great majority 
alluded to see no very great 
harm in children acting in 
reputable theaters, the “Gerry 
Society” has come to be 
looked upon by such as these 
as a meddling institution 
that had much. better find 
more useful work to do. As 
- amatter of fact, the theatrical 
cases in which the Society 


sent nearly one-half of one per 
cent. of the total work of the 
Society. Such cases have been given an undue importance 
through the exaggerations of the reporters, who know that 
the newspaper proprietors value sensationalism beyond all 
_ else, save the money for which sensationalism can be sold. 

It may not be known to those who have accused the “ Gerry 
Society” of meddling, that where there is one place of 
public amusement where children are protected from con- 
tamination by vicious persons, there are at least ten in 
which there is no safeguard whatever. Because there are 
men and women of blameless life on the stage, there are 
thoughtless and ignorant persons who believe that there 
IS no safer or more respectable road towards happiness, 
fame, and competency than the path across the boards and 
behind the footlights of the stage. But there is scarcely a 
well-informed father in the city of New York who would 


President Elbridge T. Gerry 


has interfered do not repre- - 
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not rather see one of his girls dead than to have her 
embrace a theatrical career. It does no good to argue 
such a question, for it is one of feeling, based upon that 
knowledge which every man has acquired who knows the 
various aspects of the curious life that is lived by nine out 
of ten of the men and women of the playhouses. If, there- 
fore, the ‘Gerry Society” did nothing else than to prevent 
children who are too young to have any discretion or com- 
prehension of evil from going on the stage, then the 
Society would be worthy of the hearty support of that sec- 
tion of the public which has a true and genuine appreciation 


of refinement of feeling and of cleanly living, sprung there- 


from. This is no condemnation of the stage, no attack on 
the theater. Nor does the “Gerry Society” either con- 
demn or attack. The law— 
a wise law—says that chil- 
dren, until they have reached 
certain age—presumably 
an age when a child has a 
realizing sense of personal 
PN Z or sing or dance in public. 
The law recognizes _ that 
ee employment on the stage is 
what the insurance people 
call “extra hazardous,” and 
it is the duty of the ‘“‘ Gerry 
Society” to see that this law 
is enforced. But, as this is 
so small a proportion of the 
work of the Society, let us 
dismiss it, and see what else is done. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
was established in New York in 1875, and its title is 
descriptive of the work that the Society has tried to do. 
Men and women are cruel to children more frequently, per- 
haps, because of the brutality to which drunkenness leads 
than from any other cause; but the records of the Society 
would tend to confirm one in the belief in inherent deprav- 
ity or natural ‘“ cussedness,” for there are instances of 
children being badly treated by fathers and mothers and 
guardians where all other motives were absent. ‘Then 
there are many children abandoned in a great city like New 
York every year, and all available records are silent as to 
cause or motive. ‘The abandoned children, the children of 
abandoned parents, the little ones who must make their 
own way in the world or starve—these, naturally outcasts 
at the beginning of their lives, would soon become crim- 
inals, without ever having had a chance to lead correct and 
proper lives. ‘The philanthropy that endeavors to look 
after these forlorn and friendless children is one that 
should have the sympathy of every well-feeling man and 
woman in the world. 

The Society now has become so well recognized an insti- 
tution in New York that all children arrested for petty 
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Superintendent E. F. Jenkins 


crimes and misdemeanors are sent to the house of the Soci- 


ety instead of being detained in the ordinary station-houses. 
Then each of these cases is investigated by an agent of the 
Society, so that the Society may advise the police justice as 
to what had best be done towards the reformation of the 
youthful culprit. I was in the house of the Society one Mon- 
day morning. ‘The day before forty-one boys under sixteen 
—ten years was about the average—had been brought to the 
Society. ‘These had been arrested on various charges— 


theft, gambling, begging, drunkenness. Probably there 


were not five boys among all of these who had any idea of 
the immorality of wrong-doing. ‘ Anything is right for 
which you are not arrested”’ is about as much of a moral 
as these children of the street have ever been taught. 
They have naturally stretched this idea of right to include 
everything at which you are not caught. ‘To be caught is 
what makes any act wrong; the fear of being caught is 
the only restraining deterrent. ‘That is a nice moral equip- 
ment for the battle of life! From comfortable and respect- 
able homes, from homes of luxury and refinement, through 
colleges and churches, men go into careers of crime that 
lead to prison. For such men we feel sorry. But how should 
we feel for those whe bave never had any chance what- 
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ever to know, in any high and correct sense, right from 
wrong? By cruelty, which this Society tries to prevent, 
there are thousands of children, in every crowded commu- 


nity, condemned every year to a debasing ignorance that 


blights the very possibility of better things. If these chil- 
dren can be removed from the reach of such cruelty and 
placed where the surroundings are morally and physically 
healthy, then these young people have at least the chance 
of which they would otherwise be deprived. This is the 
real work of the Society, and in eighteen years 69,737 com- 
plaints have been received and investigated ; 209,000 chil- 
dren have been held in custody; 24,581 cases have been 
prosecuted, with 23,947 convictions, and 36,359 children 
have been rescued and relieved. Those figures are elo- 
quent of meaning. ‘The small discrepancy between the 
number of prosecutions for cruelty to children and the 
number of convictions shows that the officers have been 
careful, thorough, and disinterested in their investigation 
of cases brought to their notice. Of course there isa 
grim satisfaction in knowing that the heartless wretches 
who have been cruel to children have been punished for 
their heartlessness. But how much more satisfying to 
know that more than thirty-six thousand have been given 
a chance in life by the efforts of this Society! There are, 
notwithstanding the efforts of this Society and other organ- 
izations that seek to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
and unfortunate, thousands of children in New York to-day 
who have no more chance to ever enjoy the blessings of 
civilization than the most benighted cannibal in the fast- 
nesses of unexplored Africa. It would be well indeed if 
the Society could extend its work so as to look after all of 
these unfortunates and give to each of them the opportu- 
nity now lacking. 

New York was the first State to incorporate such a 
society and to enact laws to protect and care for children 
suffering from the cruelty of their natural protectors. Since 
the incorporation of this Society more than three hundred 
similar organizations have been formed in this country and 
in Europe, and now all of these correspond and, when 
necessary, co-operate in their work. ‘The New York Society 
has been fortunate in securing the active friendship of 
persons able to assist in a substantial way by providing 
means, and therefore the institution is now quite ade- 
quately housed in a new building on the corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, just next to the United 
Charities Building at the corner of Twenty-second Street. 
In this building, besides ample room for the officers of the 
Society, there are dormitories and bath-rooms for boys 
and girls; a kitchen, with several dining-rooms; a robing- 
room for boys and another for girls; and at the very top 
there is a kind of roof playground where marbles, tenpins, 
and any kind of ball may be played. It might be thought 
that young people detained in such a place would not feel 
like playing. Buttheydo. None of them, or, if any, very 
few, were ever so well off in their lives. The meals are 
regular, the beds are warm, the clothes are comfortable. 
And so they are very merry. A dozen little girls, the 
morning I was there, were singing a marching song and 
marching in time to the tune; some thirty boys were mak- 
ing no end of a noise in their play in their room before I 
entered. When I opened the door they quieted down, 
so I went away quickly, for I did not enjoy the notion of 
interrupting their sports. There are also rooms for 
completely isolating any children with contagious or 
infectious diseases. There are women in charge of the 
floors where the children are kept, and these matrons appear 
to be kindly and wholesome. Because of this these depart- 
ments are much pleasanter to visit than those in the lower 
stories, where merely men are in charge. The men—and 
this is particularly so in the reception-room—have in their 
manner a business-like brusqueness that verges so closely 
upon the rude that I fancy a shopkeeper would dispense 
with the services of any clerk or salesman who had it even 
in a slight degree. The men and women who go to such 
a place are usually in some sad trouble; for such to be 
treated with something very near to harshness struck me as 
most inappropriate and undeserved. But I have noticed 
that in public institutions—hospitals, reformatories, prisons, 
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and asylums—the underlings are usually a high and mighty 
lot. Another thing. The person charged with preparing 
the record of cases for publication has been infected with 
the mania for picturesque realism, and he tells his sad tale 
in the graphic language that a fourth-rate newspaper re- 
porter would employ when he felt that the circumstances 
demanded that he should do some fine writing. But these 
two small criticisms do not amount to much—one as to 
manner, the other as to taste. The great thing to remem- 
ber when thinking of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is that more than thirty-six thousand 
children have been given through its efforts the chance in 
life that otherwise they would not have had. This in New 
York City alone! Think, however, that there are three 
hundred other societies of the same kind engaged in simi- 
lar work, and that all of these were, in a sense, an out- 
growth of the New York Society. Surely the founders of 
this institution built wisely and well, and deserve the hearty 
co-operation and sympathetic assistance and good-will of 
those who would be glad to see cruelty and injustice 
banished from the world. 


How to Reach Men 
II.—Some Things New and Old 
By the Rev. George D. Boardman, D.D. 


I. “How ought the minister to preach so as to reach 
the hearts and lives of men ?” 

I cannot answer so well as in the words of our Chief 
Minister : 

Every scribe who hath been made a disciple to the kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a man that is a householder, who bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old. 


Let us glance at this suggestive declaration in the order 
of its details. 

“Every scribe:” Then every minister ought to be a 
scribe in the true sense of the word; that is, a teacher learned 
sin the sacred writings of both Covenants. If ever there 


-was need of Christian seminaries of the highest grade, it 


is to-day. ‘Who hath been madea disciple :’’ Then every 
minister must be a learner. Our Master will have none 
for teacher who is not also a scholar. Pupilage is the only 
true doctorate. Discipleship is the sole key to theology. 
‘‘To the kingdom of heaven:” That is, God’s Messianic 


reign in man’s soul. Every minister, then, must be trained | 


in Messiah’s principles, applications, methods, service. “Is 
like unto a householder:” Then every minister is charged 
with the administration of Christ’s affairs, or economic 
management of his truth; he is a steward of the mysteries 
of God. “Who bringeth forth:’ Then every minister 
must not only take in—he must also give out; he must 
dispense as wellas absorb. “Out of his treasure:” Then 
every minister has his treasury—the treasury of Scrip- 
ture, nature, observation, experience, scholarship, ability. 
“Things new:” Then every minister must preach new 
things—not new in the sense of novelty, but new in the 
sense of freshness. He must preach fresh interpretations, 
fresh applications, fresh methods, fresh ideas, fresh results. 
But he must beware of encouraging itching ears. ‘‘ Things 
old:” Then every minister must preach old things—not 
old in the sense of antiquity, but old in the sense of prima- 
riness. He must preach old truths, old fundamentals, old 
obligations, old revelations. But he must refuse old wives’ 
fables, or myths of womanish rabbins. ‘Things new and 
old:” Then every minister must preach a whole, symmet- 
ric Gospel. On the one hand, he must preach new things, 
and so avoid archaisms: for example, teaching Genesis 
without Revelation, Exodus without Acts, Leviticus with- 


out Hebrews, Deuteronomy without Romans, Numbers 


without Ephesians—in brief, old theology without new 


_readjustments. On the other hand, he must preach old 
things, and so avoid modernisms: for example, teaching 
_ modern science without ancient scripture, current events 


without Bible history, recent discoveries without pristine 


_ landmarks, modern hypotheses without ancient traditions— 
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in brief, optionalism without orthodoxy. But by preaching 
things new and old, he avoids defective, one-sided teaching, 
blending the nobility of progress with the stability of 
basis. Thus preaching, our minister will surely reach 
men’s hearts and lives. 


II. “ How ought the Church to carry out its work—with » 


what methods and forms of organization—so as to promote 
that spiritual life ?”’ 

Here again I cannot answer so well as in the words of 
our Master: 


No man putteth new wine into old skins, else the new wine 
will burst the skins, and the wine will be spilled, and the skins 
will perish: but new wine must be put into fresh skins, and both 
are preserved. 


Homely as the parable is, it hints profound lessons. 

First, there is such a thing as “new wine.” In other 
words, we live under the law of evolution, which is but 
another name for God’s law of progress. Accordingly, 
each age of the Church has had its own mission, and there- 
fore its own method. For example (in way of rough 
characterization), the first age was the age of missions, 
the second an age of theology, the third an age of church- 
ism, the fourth an age of scholasticism, the fifth an age 
of protestantism, the sixth an age of denominationalism. 
We are now entering on a new age—the age of unification 
along the practical line of the whole man, spirit and soul and 
body. Woe to traditionalists who fail to discern the signs 
of God’s advancing times! There is such a thing as new 
wine. 

Secondly, we must put the new wine into fresh skins. 
That is to say, Christianity being a living, ever-growing 
thing, we must ever keep adjusting forms to life. For 
example, we must adjust methods to providences—discern- 
ing the signs of the times, We must adjust dress to growth 
—the pinafore does not become the adolescent. We must 
adjust creeds to truth—the medieval casket is too small 
for our modern jewels. We must adjust institutions to 
man—the Hebrew Sabbath is too rigid for Christian society. 
We must adjust organizations to the organism—no sect 
can comprise the Kingdom. We must adjust architecture 
to purpose—worship involves the service of the body as 
well as of the spirit. In short, we must adjust the Church 
to Christ, growing up in all things into him who is the 
head, even Christ. If we fail to do this, the wine of Chris- 
tianity will be spilled, and the skins of the churches will 
perish. But if we do as our Master bids, adjusting form to 
life, method to progress, environment to evolution, both the 
new wine of Christianity and the skins of the churches will 
be preserved. 

To sum up. If the ministry will constantly bring forth 
out of God’s treasury things new and old, and if the Church 
will constantly put new wine into fresh skins, Christianity 
will ever tell ‘the old, old story,” and therefore will ever 
sing “the new, new song.” 


Bronson Alcott’s Career’ 


By the Rev. J. H. Ward 


It would be hard to single out any individual in this coun- 
try, since the discovery of America by Columbus, who lived 
a life so unique, at once so foolish and so wise, so unprac- 
tical and so serene and perfectly pure, as that which was 
led by Amos Bronson Alcott during more than eighty years, 
in the eyes of all New England and in the face of the whole 
country. As Byron said in his “ Monody on the Death of 


Sheridan,” 


Nature ne’er made but one such man, 
And broke the die in molding Sheridan. 


Mr. Alcott was a Connecticut boy, born November 29, 
in the rural town of Woolcot, in the last year of the last 
century, and lived until 1887 in this. He was born as a 
Connecticut Yankee, and had all the sins of omission and 
commission that this creature is supposed to indulge in 
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during the period of youth. His father was too poor to 
send him to college at New Haven, and when he was old 
enough to be teaching school in the rural districts he went 
down to Virginia and the Carolinas in order to peddle 
Connecticut nutmegs and other notions among the slave- 
holders and the poor whites, and to learn good manners, 
and to break his shell and come into contact with the wide 
world. When he had served this kind of apprenticeship 
for several years, and was over the period of sowing his 
wild oats, which were principally a display of his vanity, and 
went no further than venial sins, he began his career as a 
Cheshire schoolmaster, teaching for a mere pittance, but 


introducing into that school such notions of health and 


moral probity and high character that he left an impression 
upon the minds of his pupils that followed them through 
life. Had Mr. Alcott no other claim to the gratitude of 
posterity, he could be called the great American school- 
master. 

It was his school-keeping that gave him a wife. ‘The 
news of his reformatory ideas in conducting district schools 
reached the Rev. Samuel J. May, who was then the Uni- 


_ tarian pastor in Brooklyn, Connecticut, and whose sister 


Mary lent a ready ear to the news concerning this young 
schoolmaster who was to make her brother a visit, and 
whose purity and elevation of thought and exalted unworld- 
liness completely won the heart of the young maiden, who 
was a scion of one of the best families of Boston. Mr. 
Sanborn, in this biography, which is a good deal spun out, 
has not erred in supplying some of the correspondence that 
passed while Miss May was making preparations in mind 
and heart to become Mrs. Alcott. It was in September, 
1828, that Mr. Alcott also came in contact for the first time 
with his friend Emerson; and thus the two greatest influ- 
ences that wrought upon his career and did most to deter- 
mine its course began almost simultaneously. While Mr. 


Sanborn has undoubtedly gratified a right curiosity in 


giving one-half of the first volume to the earlier career of 
Mr. Alcott, it seems as if all that is really valuable in his 
earlier life might have been compressed into a much smaller 
space. In 1838 Emerson wrote thus: “ Alcott is a ray of 
the oldest light. ‘They say that the light of some stars that 
parted from the orb at the deluge of Noah has only now 
reached our earth.” In 1861 Emerson again wrote: “ Our 
Alcott has only just missed being a seraph. A little Eng- 
lish finish and articulation to his potencies, and he would 
have compared with the greatest.” It was a piece of great 
good fortune that Mr. Alcott exchanged Miss May’s friend- 
ship for the close relation of wife, and it was a rare bless- 


ing that came to him in the friendship of Emerson. Per- 


haps he was the only person in North America who could 
have understood him rightly, who could have looked 
beyond the foibles which lay upon the surface, and 
have seen the sterling strength of the man that was 
behind them. Certain it is that from the year 1834, when 
Mr. Alcott began to attain notoriety, on to the day of his 
death, he knew no kinder, truer, nobler, more disinterested 
friend. ‘The writer of this article well remembers the 
anxiety which Mr. Alcott had about what Emerson thought 
of him, and whether, if Emerson survived him, he would 
do justice to his memory. One day Mr. Alcott ventured 
to speak to Emerson about the matter, and he was assured 
that in every respect this friend would be true to the knowl- 
edge of his higher and better character. Mr. Alcott had a 
certain amount of vanity which was undisguised, and which 
often lowered one’s estimate of the man because it seemed 
to be so much below his style of being and the great 
thoughts amid which his mind habitually seemed to dwell. 
The first steps which led to his notoriety in New Eng- 
land grew out of his select school, in which he undertook 
to teach the pupils of some of the first families in Boston 
according to a rationalistic method, in which the Gospels 
were handled by Mr. Alcott and his youthful friends as if 
they were qualified to take out the highest meanings which 
our Lord expressed in them. Emerson never believed 
much in this system, but with Mr. Alcott it was one of 
those well-meaning hallucinations which nearly always ac- 
companied his grand thinking, and led him into absurdities 
that became : a matter of ridicule with the public at large. 
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this grand old man, whom the one called husband and the. 


There was a great idea behind the little school which Mr. 
Alcott kept in Masonic Temple, next door to St. Paul’s 
Church, in Boston. The venerable Elizabeth Peabody, 
now almost the only survivor of the Transcendental period, 
was his associate in this enterprise, and she daily recorded 
what his pupils said and the questions that Mr. Alcott put 
to them. The exercises were shortly afterwards published 
in two volumes entitled “Conversations on the Gospels.” 
They were criticised severely in the Boston “ Advertiser,” the 
mother of Dr. Edward Everett Hale making fun of them 
and starting an opposition to him which, without her inten- 
tion, soon broke up his school. This reduced Mr. Alcott 
to a great financial strait, from which Emerson, who then 
resided in Concord, relieved him by liberal gifts of money 
and finally by domiciling him in one of his own homes at 
Concord. This was the beginning of the cordial intimacy 
between the two men, and it is in the records of their intimacy 
that the interest of these two volumes chiefly abides. It 
could not be said that Alcott was the complement of Emer- 
son, but Emerson was the complement of Alcott. During 
the years from 1834 to 1840 the Transcendental movement 
was making steady progress in New England, and particu- 
larly around Boston, and Emerson was in the center of 
that movément. Margaret Fuller was its priestess, and 
Alcott was its wise man, its Plato, and at times its Socra- 
tes. It is impossible to go much into detail concerning 
the materials which are here for the first time furnished in 
full, because it would lead one far beyond the space that is 
allowed for this article; but, aside from the personal details 
concerning the Alcott household, the interest of this stor 
for the rest of the memoir lies in the revelations which 
come from Mr. Alcott and Mr. Emerson concerning the 
literary and philosophical and religious ideas which were 
put forth by Alcott and Emerson and Margaret Fuller. 
Mr. Sanborn canngt be too warmly thanked for what he 
has here brought together in the form of new information. 
Unless Miss Peabody shall have left an autobiography that 
can be depended upon, all the information concerning 
this movement has now been collected and published, and 
the time is ripe for a work like that which a friend of the 
writer of this article has long been preparing, and which 
will be the history of the higher life of this century in New 


England. 


It is a fascinating subject to enter upon, and for one 
who has been just outside of this movement, too young to 


have been an actor in it, and yet old enough to have been | 


inspired by it, and educated so as to see it and understand 
it from a wider point of view than was taken by those who 
were in it, it is perhaps the most interesting’ subject that 
has been left untouched by any American writer. Mr. 
Alcott stood in a peculiar relation to Emerson. _ Emerson 
did not need him, but it helped Emerson to feel that God 
was nearer to him when Alcott was close at hand. No 
man whom the writer has ever known had so much of the 
divine’ in him at certain great moments as Mr. Alcott had. 
When he was in the right mood, as was often the case in 
the last years-of his life, at the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy, no: man in America ever said such magnificent 
things as he did. You find the same things in his ‘“ ‘Table- 
Talk,’ his “Concord Days,” and his “ Tablets,” but here 
you miss the wonderful presence of the man himself. His 


height, his unworldly air, his attitude of dignity and noble- 


ness, his willingness to speak for the Almighty, made his 
words on the highest subjects more weighty, more inspir- 
ing, and more like the utterance of a divine voice than 
anything that has ever been known on this continent. 
Coleridge, when Emerson went to see him first in England, 
and when Carlyle paid his first pilgrimage to Highgate, 
was another such man, and his writings even to-day in cer- 
tain portions are ‘instinct with that divine power which he 
at times revealed to his fellow-men. Laugh as one may 
because Mr. Alcott lived on beans and onions and cab- 
bages, and because he was so unpractical and unworldly 
that he could not earn his daily bread, it is impossible not 
to feel a thrill of satisfaction at the nobleness of the two 
women, his wife and his daughter Louisa, upon whom the 
burden of the support of the family fell in the years of their 
later life, and who gave up their own enjoyment in order that 
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other called father, could round out his ideas and come up 
to the great satisfactions of life. Few women ever realized 
in a career of fifty years the same nobleness and elevation 
and strength that were manifested in the life of Louisa 
Alcott, and the writer of this article well remembers a con- 
versation with her in which the wealth of soul which she 
had in reserve as the spring of her affection for her father 
and mother were shown with an emotion and a thrill of 
feeling that indicated how deeply reverence and devotion 
to them had absorbed all the other activities of her being. 
That Mr. Alcott, with all his vagaries, should have had 
the truest affection and the highest regard of Emerson, and 
that he should have had the most loyal devotion of both 
wife and daughter—the three persons who knew him best 
in life—is as true a testimony to his greatness of soul as 
if the whole world had spoken his praises. 

There is one more person who may be said to have been 
made by Mr. Alcott, so far as a strong and original mind 
can be influenced by another mind, and this is Dr. William 
T. Harris, who in this volume tells how Mr. Alcott came 
to him as a teacher and awakened his dormant philosophi- 
cal powers and helped him in the studies which have 
already controlled and inspired his life. It has been re- 
served for this distinguished writer and thinker to pay a 
final tribute to Mr. Alcott in an analysis of his philosophy 
which is a closer and truer appreciation of his thinking 
than has ever been made by any one else. Dr. Harris 
had an instinct for the higher thinking, which at an early 
period sent him to the original authorities from whom Mr. 
Alcott had drawn his “ Orphic Sayings,” and he gives his 
great friend the distinction which he deserves as the fore- 
most expounder of the Neoplatonists in New England or 


in America. Even Emerson was not quite up to Mr. 


Alcott’s elevation of thought and insight. Dr. Harris says: 
“For a long time I was puzzled at this refusal of Mr. 
Emerson to recognize the greatness of Mr, Alcott’s books, 
especially of ‘Tablets,’ published in 1868. For my own 
part, I had found all the great doctrines of Gnosticism and 
Neoplatonism there stated with great felicity. I had found 
that wonderful idea of correspondence between man and 
his colossal image, built by him as demiurgus: the idea 
celebrated by the ‘ Orphic poet’ in ‘ Nature.’ It contains 
also the Swedenborgian idea regarding the correspondence 


of the two sides of the dualism, spirit and matter. ‘This 


was given in its germ by Alcott, and wonderfully expanded 
by Emerson into the best theory of zsthetics extant, next 
after Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics’ and Hegel’s all-including ‘ A‘s- 
thetik,’ in his essay on ‘ Poetry and Imagination’ in ‘ So- 
cial Aims.’” Dr. Harris is not able to make a very clear 
statement of Mr. Alcott’s philosophy, and it is truth to say 
that it was not his philosophy so much as his method of 
thinking up to the sources of being that attracted Dr. 
Harris to Mr. Alcott and caused him to be a help in his 
own philosophical conclusions. Persons go to Mr. Alcott, 
not for a system of philosophy, but for those pregnant 
“Orphic Sayings” which lighten up the whole universe 
and make one feel that ‘“‘God is, and that he is the re- 
warder of those who diligently seek him.” Dr. Harris 
has been the first among persons of this generation to give 


Mr. Alcott a fair amount of- credit for his philosophical © 


work. Neither Emerson nor Alcott nor Coleridge nor 
Maurice has given us a full philosophical system, but 
their optimism, like that of Bishop Brooks, has lifted up 
thousands of our fellow-men to see the truth on its positive 
side, and to walk in the light because it is more comforting 


than to walk in the darkness. It is an immense satisfac- — 


tion to one who cannot see his way far ahead in philoso- 
phy or in spiritual things, and who does not believe in the 
old clothes with which spiritual truth is often wrapped up, to 
come across a man like Mr. Alcott, who is positive in his 
great affirmations, who dares to look God in the face with 
a reverent eye, and whom no fears can frighten from his 
audacious attempt to reach out to the immensities which 
are beyond him. 

Mr. Sanborn is not an ideal biographer. He is not a 
literary artist. He paints in where others would paint out. 
He has given us a trustworthy account of Mr. Alcott, but 
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it is not-until one comes to the part written by Dr. Harris 
that he finds any soul in it. It is a collection of materials 
about Mr. Alcott, rather than a story that shows true 
insight into his life and a sympathy with or intelligent 
appreciation of his aims and plans. 


The Lyceum League 


By Francis Bellamy 
The recent placing of our flag, for the first time, at Sandy 


Hook Light, which is the first spot of American land meet- - 


ing the eye on shipboard, gave a National prominence to 
the Lyceum League of America, which led in this move- 
ment, and presented the set of monster flags to the Gov- 


One of the significant marks of the times is the multitude 
of organizations for the promotion of patriotism. Of these, 
perhaps none shows more practical sense and a keener 
appreciation of the right way to stir the thoughts and pur- 
poses of young men than the Lyceum League of America. 
This is a National federation of lyceums, debating societies, 
or congresses of young men, which are devoted to the pro- 
motion of good citizenship by means of discussion of Ameri- 
can problems. It isa revival of the old American lyceum, 
which did so much, a. generation or two ago, to train a race 


of statesmen and political leaders. It is more than this, - 


however; these modern lyceums are constituted into an 
affiliated brotherhood, with a constitution and a simple but 
dignified ritual, both of which set forth the aim of the 
organization to be the cultivation of good citizenship among 
the young men of America, by training them to think for 
themselves, by making them intelligent on American 
issues, by impressing them with the duties of citizenship. 

Not the least remarkable feature of this movement is 


that it was started and is now maintained and directed 


by a well-known journal. The ‘ Youth’s Companion,” 
which started the School-house Flag movement some four 
years ago, and then originated and carried out the general 
public school celebration of Columbus Day last year, also 
undertook this present educational movement among young 
men, with the view of giving intelligent shape and direction 
to the patriotic sentiments which the other movements 
were awakening. Other organizations for the promotion 
of patriotism among young men have depended upon read- 
ing classes and drills and lectures to accomplish their end ; 
but the originators of this movement chose debate as a 
practical means for arousing interest in American questions 
and for stimulating purposes of good citizenship. This 
has the advantage of making careful reading a necessity 
by way of preparation; while it is difficult to induce most 
young men to read books requiring thought, they will take 
to hard reading when training for a contest of intellectual 
agility as naturally as to physical hard work when training 
for a muscular struggle. 

This movement was started in October, 1891, and the 
door was thrown open to all young men who might organize 
a debating society in this League. A charter was granted 
to each Lyceum, and an equipment consisting of various 


books, manuals, and other belongings essential to such | 


organizations was supplied for a nominal sum. Within a 
few months over a thousand Lyceums had been chartered. 
The work of developing this movement has been going on 
steadily. One of the features of this development is that 
the average age of membership has been raised from that 
of mere lads to upwards of twenty years. _ 

The League is now extending itself into various fields— 
the Church Lyceum, the School Lyceum, the Y. M. C. A. 
Lyceum, the Sons of Veterans Lyceum, being among its 
types. One of the first things which each Lyceum is en- 
couraged to do is to gather a library of a few well-selected 

ks bearing upon American history and statesmanship 
and the pressing problems of the present. Each Lyceum 
is also encouraged to maintain within itself a magazine circle 
In which such weeklies as The Outlook, the “ Nation,” 
“Public Opinion,” and the “Youth’s Companion;’” such 
monthlies as the “ Review of Reviews,” the “ North Amer- 
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ican Review,” the “Forum,” the “Century,” the “Chau- 
tauquan,” are circulated. | 


The Greater Glory’ 


By Maarten Maartens 


Author of ‘“‘God’s Fool,” “ Joost Avelingh,” “‘An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. 
(Begun in The Outlook for July 1.) 


CHAPTER III. 
DEYNUM 


On the evening which brought the Marquis to Deynum, 
Baron Rexelaer had been down to the village. ‘ Good- 
evening, Landheer,” ” said a peasant, touching his cap. 

The old Baron did not hear. He walked slowly, stoop- 
ing forward, and his hands, which held a paper, were folded 
behind his back. He was a man nearer sixty than fifty, 
old-fashioned in appearance and apparel, a man of clear- 
cut features, which had been still further sharpened by the 
delicate chisel of Care. 

The peasant, an old man also, turned to stare after his 
master with leisurely surprise. Then he shook his head 
lengthily as he resumed his slouching way. 

The road was a long one. It came creeping down, 
white and thin, from the wooded hillocks against the dim 
horizon, and stretched itself, as one that takes posses- 
sion, right across many miles of purple heath; then it 
broadened out, straight and hard, past the village, and 
curled away into nothing among the distant trees of the 
park, 

The village lay, trim and prosperous, red-roofed and 
green-shuttered, in two rows, behind equal strips of narrow 
garden, on each side of the road. ‘These patches of ground, 
though chiefly devoted to cabbages and cauliflowers, shone 
bright here and there in great splotches of crimson and 
violet. ‘The gardens were silent. ‘The cottages were silent. 
Only, occasionally, some humble figure, in white cap and 
print gown, would come running out from a half-open door, 


and hurry round to the back with a pail or a platter. On 


a small green, over which the church rose gaunt and bare, 
a little knot of urchins cowered, chatting sedately. ‘They 
stumbled to their feet, in a languid manner, as the lord of 
the land went by, and jerked their caps in half a dozen 
varied postures of clumsiness. 

He had not noticedthem. Yet, at this point, he paused, 
and, slowly turning, took a deliberate survey of the village, 
from the windmill which stands at the entrance, like a tower- 
ing sentinel, its great brown sails becalmed upon the pale- 
blue air, to the little low-thatched cottage, asleep at the fur- 
ther end, against the park inclosure—the lame cobbler’s 
cottage, which looks, in its deep-sunk humility, as if it had 
pulled the roof over its eyes for shame. 

It was very short and thin, this village. And around it 
heath and woods spread very far and wide. An ashen 
dullness fell slowly settling upon all things, such as follows 
when the shadows lengthen over the deep gold of a sunlit 
autumn day. A chill little wind from nowhere began flat- 
tening out the soft air. 

‘My village,” said the old lord’s thoughts ; and the paper 
crackled between his nervous hands. All Deynum was 
his. It was little Deynum. ‘To him it was neither big nor 
little. It was all Deynum. 

Beyond the village, as has been already said, the road 
led away into the castle grounds. You found yourself sud- 
denly among the tall trees, on both sides, in the half-light 
shaded and solemn. A moment ago you could still have 
seen them rising, from the flat fields all around, in a great 
bouquet of rounded verdure, like an offering from earth to 
her Maker. The park was not large, compared to many 
others, but its wide-spreading oaks and beeches were reck- 
oned among the oldest in Holland. It was open to the 
public road, excepting for a deep, dry ditch alongside, and 
presently you happed upon the avenue, which, without 
lodge or gate or even stone of warning, stretched broad 
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and stately from before your sight to a dark-brown spot in 


the distance—the house. ‘The owner of the place—for as 
_ such the world still regarded him—turned gently in the 
direction of home. It was colder here, under the great 
trees. He shivered.slightly. 

A pretty peasant-girl, bright and healthy, with a face of 
“milk and blood,” came tripping down a side-path. 
‘“‘Good-evening, Landheer,”’ she said. But she also got no 
answer; she threw up her dainty nose indignantly, and 
repeated the words in a higher key. The old gentleman 
started, and colored over his thin cheeks. 

‘“‘Good-even, good-even, Lise!” he said hurriedly, re- 
calling now the words he had at first ignored. ‘I had not 
noticed you; I am sorry for it. You look prettier than 
ever, little maid. ‘How goes it with the bridegroom?” _ 

“The bridegroom is well enough, Mynheer the Baron,” 
replied the girl, laughing. ‘Were his pockets as full as 
his cheeks, there would be no cause to delay the wed- 
ding.” 

“Many things would be easier, girl,” said the old man, 
musingly, “did purses not run dry.” 

‘“‘ But we hope, nevertheless, to trouble Father Bulbius 
before. St. John comes round again.” ‘The 


privilege of her good looks, and she used it. ‘ Perhaps 


your Worship will deign to dance at the wedding,” she - 


“Yes, yes,” the Baron gave hasty answer; “ good-even, 
my child! Tell your father I have spoken to the bailiff. 
He can have that stroke of land he asked for. 
and he resumed his thoughtful walk. ‘‘ Dance,” he re- 
peated ; “the very word, forsooth! Other dolls will be set 
a-dancing ’ before that time comes round.” 

He struck aside—half-way down the avenue—into an 
alley of soaring chestnuts, broadest green, with an occa- 
sional dab of golden orange, as if an early imp of autumnal 
mischief had frolicked along the trees. At the further end 
of this alley—“ the Holy Walk,” they call it—hidden away 
in the leafy silence of the woods, sleeps a small gray 
chapel, ivy-covered, fern-surrounded, an almost perfect bit 
of early Gothic, fairly well preserved. 

Its oaken door stood ajar; the old Baron pushed softly 
through, from the ashen calm of the park into the dusky 
repose of the sanctuary. 

A little graystone chapel, with half a dozen stained-glass 
windows ; achapel of the dead, every available space upon its 
narrow floor and walls heaped up with monumental records 
in marble, metal, or wood; a Roman Catholic chapel, as 
shown by its ornamented altar, which bore an ivory crucifix 
and two vases of pale-white roses, pure and fragrant. Over 
the altar, amidst a blaze of color, and, furthermore, in cor- 
ners and cornices, on monuments and praying-stools—or 
and argent upon a field of sinople, protruding one above 
the other from either side of the shield—the two lion’s 
paws with uplifted swords, the Coat of the Rexelaers. And 
under the Coat the motto: /psa glorior infamia—I glory 
in my shame. 

Stumbling forward in the heavy twilight, the old noble 
sank down reverently at the altar steps. He buried his 
face in his hands, which still held the crumpled paper, and 
his cheeks moved nervously, in the silence of his prayer. 
It was all very peaceful and hushed, but for a faint sough- 
ing, from time to time, in the trees. A squirrel peeped in 


for a moment, with bright, inquisitive eye, and then scam-— 


pered away. in alarm—awe-struck by the stillness. 
The Baron van Rexelaer was praying for himself, in his 
weary middle age, for the few still near and dear to him, 


for the great name he bore so weakly. He was praying for - 


the illustrious dead, his goodly heritage that none could 
take from him, for the old home, fast sinking away into the 
marsh of social ruin, for the villagers of Deynum, his chil- 
dren every one! 

The little chapel was heavy with the petition. 

From behind the plates on which their pompous digni- 
ties stand graven, the dead lords of the soil came slipping 
forth, in their armor and slashed doublets, in their long 
robes and ruffles, noiselessly crowding together, as they 
rapidly filled—with bended knee and head—the small space 
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girl had the 


_ lying upon his knees. 
Good-by !” 
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round the last scion of their line. Reinout Rexelaer sank 
forward to the ground, and his prayer came fast and thick: © 
“Oh, let it go up, my God! Blessed saints in heaven, 
pray for me that it go up at last !” 
The “it” was the American money market. 


Presently, his orisons being concluded, the Baron quit, 
ted the chapel, and climbed to a rustic seat a little beyond- 
on the top of a mound which we, in our pancake-like flat- 
ness, have dignified with the name of “The Mountain.” 
You get a good view of the Castle from here. But by the 
time the Baron reached the spot, nothing much was distin- 


' guishable beyond a confused mass of angles and gables, a 


greater darkness against the dark, and, standing out above 


it all, still clearly visible—as it often is for miles around, 
whenever you get a break in the foliage—the great ball of 


the summit as borne by Atlas, for full three hundred years, 
upon his never-wearying shoulders. 
A rest upon “The Mountain” formed the invariable 
finale of the Baron’s afternoon walk. ‘The rural] postman 
purposely passed by it, on his way through the grounds, for 
of late the arrival of the evening mail had become the one 
important event of Mynheer van Rexelaer’s long day. He 
sat and waited. Alas, the nights were lengthening down- 
wards, dark and chill! Soon it would be too late to deci- 
pher anything. 

No need of daylight to make out the crumpled paper 
He had re-read it se meio and 
always angrily, within the last ges days : | 


HiGH AND Nospiy Born Heer: I take the liberty, acting 
for the High-Born! Heer Count Rexelaer, my client, to reopen a 
correspondence which your Nobleness closed a couple of years 
ago. Count Rexelaer’s reason for wishing me to do so is that it 
has occurred to His High-Born Countship that circumstances 


_ may have supervened of late which might modify your views of 


his original offer, were he now to repeat it. His High-Born 
Countship therefore requests me to inform your Nobleness that 
he is still as willing as formerly to enter into negotiations for the 
purchase of the Castle and Manor of Deynum. 


The letter was signed by a Hague notary, Klarens—old 
Klarens who did everything for the Court people in those 
days. It was dated October 3d. 

The old Baron knew all about Count Rexelaer of the 
Hague. He did not believe in Count Rexelaer. 

“He has heard of Borck’s offer to buy the Chalk-house 
Farm,” reflected the Baron, bitterly, for the fiftieth time. 
‘“‘ He might have waited to hear that I shall refuse it.” 

And then his thoughts wandered to Lise, whose father 
lived at the Chalk-house Farm. He was annoyed with him- 
self for having overlooked her salute. 

“T am forfeiting my position too soon,” he said, bitterly. 
‘‘T must look to it. Trouble deprives a man of everything, 
excepting of himself.” 

And then the muffled tread of the postman absorbed his. 
attention, as it came twisting up among the trees. The 
man stopped and slung round his bag. 

“Nothing but the evening paper, Baron,” he said, “and 
a letter for Mevrouw.” 

The evening paper was all the Baron wanted. He 
fumbled tremulously in his pockets for a box of matches 
he knew to be there. Hecould not find them. The post- 
man lingered, uncertain how to help. | 

“Go,” said the old man, impatiently. ‘Go on with your 
work. I mean, thank you, Jacob. Good-night.” 

Left in peace, he found his matches, and, bending over 
the wooden bench, under the whispering ‘of the mighty trees, 
struck a light. He passed it rapidly down the column 
devoted to the day’s Amsterdam Exchange. 

“Down again!” he said. And then the match went 
out, and all was dark. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE REXELAERS OF DEYNUM 


There have always been Rexelaers of Deynum. There 
are still. You can read about them in the Annuaire de la 


1 For some sas High-Born,” on the Continent, is a more 
exalted title than “ High and nd Nobl ly Born.” 
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Down again!” 


Noblesse des Pays-bas. But probably you know. If you 
do not, you may as well lay down this book: it does not 


address itself to you. It is written for a set. Ours. 


The Rexelaers have intermarried with some of the great 
Continental families, and are well known in Germany and 
France. In fact, they themselves are—or were—a great 
Continental family. For Willem van Rexelaer (grandson 
of the founder of the house), who remained with the 
Roman King Willem of Holland all through the long siege 
of Aix la Chapelle, was rewarded, on the day of his mas- 


ter’s coronation, by the bestowal of the somewhat unwilling 


hand of the heiress of the Hohenthals, whose father and 
brother had fallen on the opposite side. It was this mar- 
riage which brought the fief of Hohenthal Sonnenborn into 
the family, making the head of the house a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, with the title of “Erlaucht.” But 
that exalted rank fell away from them, some two and a half 
centuries later, when they got into trouble with the Habs- 
burger Maximilian. There is a long correspondence in 
the Archives at Brussels, showing how they plotted to get 
it back again ; and perhaps they might have succeeded, had 
not Anne van Rexelaer joined the Compromise of the 
Nobles. Good Catholic as this powerful nobleman was, he 
would hardly have escaped the fate of Counts Egmont and 
Hoorn, had he not claimed, and obtained, the protection 
of his mother’s cousin (and his own godfather), the Great 


Constable of France. You may look up all that in Motley, 


if you care to. It is hardly worth while. 

_ Most truly they had been an illustrious family. At the 
time of this story they had dwindled down to a quiet old 
man, his wife, and only daughter. And, shameful to relate, 
they were poor. 

Ah, those were different times when Ruwert van Rexe- 
Jaer sat enthroned in the Castle at Deynum, with thirty 
horses in his stables, and seventeen serving-men before his 


sideboard, in green and gold. And when Rovert van 
Rexelaer, his brother—the renegade ; God forgive him! the 
Protestant—having followed, like his ancestor of Hohenthal, 
another Dutch William to the conquest of another king- 


dom, rejected, in his pride, the alien honors that monarch 


would have conferred upon him. “I will make you a peer 
of England,” said William of Orange. ‘You shall be 
Baron Butterworth!” ‘Of William the Third’s creation,” 
replied Rovert, with low obeisance, and sank back in dis- 
grace. He did not want a peerage. What he wanted, and 
had schemed for, like his ancestors, was the revival of the 
Roman Countship, not for himself but for the elder brother, 
whose doors he could never darken again. If ambition 
had prompted his secession—as some still think it did—it 
could hardly have been hope of personal aggrandizement. 

The Rexelaers had stuck to the old faith. And, as far 
as enforced retirement goes, they had suffered for their 
constancy. ‘Thereby hangs the tale of the strange motto 
beneath their arms. When Anne van Rexelaer’s son 
Eduard found himself deprived of his dignities by Prince 
Maurice, successor to “the Silent’”—for so did they still go 
dropping between two stools—he withdrew in high dud- 
geon to his castle and carved over its portal the sentence: 
“Ipsa glorior infamia”—‘“I glory in my disgrace.” They 
left him to his glory. And the words may be seen this 
day where Eduard’van Rexelaer‘ placed them. © 

The device, therefore, like most heraldic mottoes, is 
comparatively modern. It seems all the more so if you 
accord credence ‘to the story of the coat itself. You are 
asked to believe—not by me, mind you, though my, son has 
the genuine Rexelaer blood in his veins, however spurious 
mine may be—you are asked to. believe that the Christian 
maiden Wendela, having been confined by a heathen prince 
in his stronghold on the Rhine, was delivered by a lion, 
which penetrated into her chamber, a flaming sword in 
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either fore-paw. An eighteenth-century Rexelaer, in a wig 
and a Voltairean nose, wrote a pamphlet to prove that the 
story had been misunderstood. It belonged to the time 
of the Crusaders, he said, not to that of the Romans 
(A.D. 237), and the lion in question was no four-footed 
animal, but a lion-hearted knight of that surname and crest. 

The other version is the prettier one. None of the Rexe- 
laers have perhaps ever dared to believe it as much as they 
wanted to. Nor would many of them have cared to swear 
by their patron saint that their name was really derived 
from Rex Hilarius, this same King Hilarius having been 
baptized—after an unaccountable lapse of the family into 
heathenism—in 500 and something by an old French priest 
who had named him in pious recollection of Bishop Hilary 
of Arles. It was all very beautiful and deliciously improb- 
able, and one clung to it and might have died for it, but 


as to believing it—well, the Crusading ancestor, the first | 


Willem’s grandfather, was a historic fact, and surely he 
ought to have sufficed for the requirements of the proudest, 
or the vainest, heart. 7 

And what now was left of it all? The old Baron shook 
his head as he passed over the bridge to the house. Not 
that he had been recapitulating, as he went, the long his- 
tory of the Rexelaers. He had no need to do so. His 
heart was a burial-ground of the race, on which all the win- 
dows of his thoughts afforded an unconscious outlook. 

{To be Continued] 


The Spectator 


The occult has always had a mysterious fascination for the 
Spectator. He delights to read about the marvelous doings of 
mahatmas, fakirs, dervishes, and the other wizards of the East; he 
has dipped into “Isis Unveiled” and that monumental hodge- 
podge of ancient and modern lore, “ Oahspe ;” and he even pur- 
poses some day to read the Book of Mormon, and to have his 
horoscope cast by an astrologer! So it was with some interest 


that, the other day, he made the acquaintance of a new instru- 
. ment of occultism, This was a mysterious writing-tablet, which 


was supposed to communicate messages without human volition. 
The tablet was perhaps a foot wide and eighteen inches long, 
and upon it were stenciled the letters of the alphabet, the words 
“Yes,” “No,” “Good-by,” and several stars, crescents, and 
figures. Upon the tablet was placed a small triangular slid- 
ing stand, which could be moved around by placing the 
fingers lightly upon it, and made to point at any of the charac- 
ters on the board. The instrument was fittingly characterized 
by a mysterious name, “ Ouija.” It had been purchased at the 
novelty counter of one of New York’s great emporiums. When 
the Spectator.and a friend put this board between them and 
placed their fingers on the movable stand, the latter almost at 
once began to move and to spell out more or less inconsequential 
sentences. These may or may not have been written through 


the volition, direct or indirect, of the Spectator or his friend— 


though the Spectator is sure that his friend played no tricks, and 
moderately confident as to hisown innocence. The communica- 
tions purported to come from deceased friends. The interest of 
the present writer is particularly in a test which he made of the 
instrument on a matter of which neither he nor his friend had 
any knowledge. 
| 

A piece of jewelry had disappeared. Here was a fine oppor- 
tunity for the mysterious writing-machine to show its detective 
powers. After the first rapid, aimless movements across the tab- 
let, which are usual, the indicator settled down to steady work, 
and the question was asked by the Spectator, “ Where was the 
ring lost?” “On the street,” was spelled out. “What became 
of it?” “It was found by an honest man.” “Can you tell 
where the honest man lives?” “Well, howcan I recover 
the ring?” The answer was worthy of a diplomat and a humorist : 
‘‘ ADVERTISE FOR IT!” With one exception, this was altogether 
the most sensible thing that was written by “ Ouija” during the 
evening spent in investigating this phase of occultism. Before 
speaking of that exception, it may be noted that the advice was 
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afterwards taken, an advertisement was inserted in the best 
medium (cost, one dollar !), and—nothing more was ever heard of 
the ring or of the honest man who found it! Several other ques- 
tions were asked which were intended to test the claim made by 
the “influence” that the writing was the work of departed spirits ; 
among others, the questions, “Is Emin Pasha dead?” “ What 
became of the Naronic?” “Who killed the Bordens?” But 
only the most dubious and noncommittal answers were received 
to these questions of genuine interest, upon which real light, it 
would seem, might easily be thrown by an “ influence” possessed 
of the news instinct. The one genuinely thoughtful sentence 


was spelled out after an interval of discussion as to whether this 


mysterious writing might not be due to the phenomena of 


“ double consciousness” of which the psychologists talk. Taking 


up the subject in the name of the deceased relative who had 
professedly been communicating with the Spectator’s friend, the 
following words were spelled out: “‘ ¥ohn may be a memory and 
nota man.” This is the most remarkable “ Spiritualistic” com- 
munication which the Spectator has ever received. 


Speaking of Spiritualism, the Spectator heard not long ago 
of a strange vagary of one of its adherents. This was—a mis- 
sion to bad spirits! It seemed that, in the belief of this individ- 
ual, a large number of those who die are too earthly, too 
materialistic, to at once pass into the higher realms, and they are 
compelled to remain upon the earth, hovering around the scenes 
of their bodily life. Now these Philistine or “ earth-bound 
spirits” are very anxious to communicate with their friends in 
the flesh, and always turn out in great force at “circles” or 
“séances”’ where they may have that opportunity... The “ me- 
diums” at these séances, however, do not care to encourage 
the Philistines. They are much better pleased to give audience 
to “ Franklin,” or “ Plato,” or “ Byron” than to Smith, Jones, or 
Robinson, and consequently the poor “ earth-bound spirits” get 
no chance to tell how happy they are. So this benevolent 
gentleman, a man of large wealth, had for some years been hold- 
ing at his house weekly séances for the earth-bound spirits 
exclusively, at which they could have full freedom to talk out 
their commonplaces, with no fear of being disturbed by the 
incoming of great philosophers who might want to discuss things 
which they could not understand and did not care to talk about! 
A mission to give earth-bound spirits a chance to talk! Chris- 
tian missions have sometimes been criticised as unfruitful, but 
surely Christian philanthropy has never been credited with such 
erratic folly as this! 

@ 3 

Some weeks ago the Spectator discoursed, to the extent of a 
paragraph, on the devious ways of ;the matrimonial agencies, 
with the object of putting the young and inexperienced on their 
guard against such guileful institutions. With a view of impart- 
ing a lighter touch to the matter, he quoted verbatim from the 
highly humorous circular of one of these agencies a graphic 
word-picture of one of the “beauties” who was described as 
desirous of finding a partner for life, and then proceeded to read 
his homily to the above-described class of readers. A week or 
two later he received this testimony to the value of his admoni- ~ 
tions : | 


— —, Miss. 
Mr. Spectator: 
Dear Sir—Will you.be so kind as to send me the address of No. 6,994 (Class B) 
and name? Yours truly, — —, Jr. 
Answer by return mail. 


Alas for the Spectator’s good intentions! This susceptible youth 
had evidently discovered that the paragraph was about matri- 
monial agencies, had been smitten by the word-picture, and 
had skipped the homily and jumped to the conclusion that 
the Spectator was a matrimonial agent! And, again alas! the 
Spectator was even denied the humble satisfaction of sequestrat- 
ing the postage-stamp which ought always to accompany requests 
for such signal favors. This youth must indeed have been 
of such stuff as “ green-goods ” victims and Wall Street “lambs ” 
are made! But he helps to explain the statement in the daily 
papers that a printer recently arrested in New York City for 
printing “fake” circulars was making a profit of $34,000 a 
year. 
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The Home 
The Burden of Shortsightedness 


“Oh, dear, what a world of incompetents I find!” was 
the closing sentence of a letter received from a woman 
who devotes her life to the classes in which incompetency 
abounds because of ignorance. | 

The appalling thing in our civilization is that, in spite of 
almost unbounded educational opportunity, in spite of the 
efforts of scores of associations and organizations devoted 
to changing ignorance to knowledge, incompetency to 
equipment, there always remains this army of incompetent 
men and women who have no foundation on which to 
build, who have failed so continuously that success would 
be the abnormal thing to come into their lives. The 
genesis of this is lack of education, and it is to be found in 
every grade of our social structure. Poverty reveals the 
incompetency; wealth conceals it. How many of the 
men, but more especially ‘the women, of our so-called 
wealthy classes could support themselves if suddenly 
thrown on their own resources, without influence or social 
backing? Comparatively few. And they are the most 
difficult “‘incompetents”’ in the world to deal with when 
found. The poor are accustomed to poverty, and there is 
the less that is startling, the less that is suffering, in their 
experiences to them. | 

Incompetency is due to the same cause in all cases— 
lack of training. And this lack of training is the result of 
unappreciated opportunities for education that would have 
changed the individual’s relation to society. If the oppor- 
tunities for special training were used by the people for 
whom they exist; if parents and those who control the 
destinies of children would look beyond childhood, and 
see the value of every hour of training to the future man 
and woman, the army of “‘incompetents” would be reduced 
to the incapables because of physical or mental disability. 
The sins of ignorance that cause most of the crime and 
disease, that make jails, hospitals, homes for the desti- 
tute, and kindred institutions necessary, would no longer 
slay their victims; crime would not be the result of igno- 
rance, but the result of ability, and much easier to grapple 
with. Every student of sociology, every physician, knows 
that innate physical and moral weakness is much harder to 
overcome than the positive acts and effects of strength. 

Training that recognizes the peculiar abilities of the 
individual is the safeguard, for the army of incompetents 
are misplaced individuals in most cases—those made hewers 
of wood who should be drawers of water; or they are the 
victims of ignorance that is so dull or so blind as to be 
unconscious that there is a future for which the present 
is a training-school. | 


The Vacation’ Fund 


No stronger proof of the increase of interest of the 
readers of The Outlook in the work of Cherry Vale could 
be advanced than the increase of the Vacation Fund. On 
the date of the corresponding issue of last year the amount 
received was $134; this year it is $303. Cherry Vale was 
open all winter, and was to the working-girls who needed 
it what the donors, as well as the school-girls who fur- 
nished it, wanted it to be. The money sent to this Fund 


by our readers ‘met the entire expense of Cherry Vale. 
This year, in order to do this, the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society must receive through The Outlook almost $4,000. 
The house is twice as large as it was last year; that 

means increased accommodations, and increased accommo- 
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dations mean increased expenses. That the readers of 
The Outlook intend to make Cherry Vale the expression of 
their hospitality to the sick and tired girls there is every 
reason to believe. The increase in the Fund justifies this 


belief. 


Helps in Listening to Music 
By E. P. M. 


Among persons who have had no especial musical train- 
ing it is a common complaint that instrumental music, as a 
rule, is unintelligible, and therefore uninteresting ; and 
that the melody of a familiar song, a tively dance, or a 
piece of programme music is all that is capable of pleasing 
them. ‘lhere are others who say that much of the music 
they hear is pleasing, but that it does not produce any defi- 
nite impression or give food for any thought. 

Several excellent works by musicians of note have 
appeared from time to time, prepared to meet this difficulty ; 
but as these volumes do not reach the general public, a 
more available and condensed statement seems desirable, 
and it will be the aim of this article to furnish such a state- 
ment. 

In the first place, let us rid ourselves of that very com- 
mon notion of a piece of music as a performance. In- 
stead, let us see it as externalized thought; for back of 
every worthy composition exists in the mind of the com- 
poser some more or less definite idea which the external 
form aims to express. Attentive listening will reveal 
melodies and melodic ideas carefully developed and intel- 
ligently handled, and a harmonious and symmetrical form. 

Mr. Calvin B, Cady, in an excellent article in the “ Music 
Review,” discusses the comparative impressions produced by 
a great painting on the mind of an adult and of a child. 
Whereas the child sees only a mass of color, to the adult 
there are individual masses, harmoniously combined, form- 
ing beautiful outlines and delicate shadings. Moreover, 
there are individual ideas; and, through all, the general 
idea, or concept of the whole. ‘Then there is the perspec- 
tive ; each part is properly related to the others, and fits into 
its own particular place. a 

So it is with a musical composition: first a mass of 
sound, then individual masses, then outlines or melodies, 
delicate shadings, warmth of expression (compared to the 
coloring), and, throughout all, the beautiful concept, and 
the principle of unity, corresponding to the perspective, 
and happily likened by Mr. Cady to the rhythm of the 
music. 

As it requires thoughtful attention and study to grasp 
the full meaning and beauty of a great painting, so is it 
with a noble composition in music; and we see at once that 
technique is not the first consideration in either. ‘That 
should be faultless, but it should be subservient to the 
thought. Its greatest achievement is in its effacement, so 
that the idea breaks upon one as it came to the originator— 
an inspiration, not a performance. I shall now attempt to 


analyze briefly some of the tangible points in the musical 


picture ; and the first consideration will be the so-called 
perspective, corresponding to the rhythm. 

In listening to a piece of music, one is conscious of a 
regular movement or pulsation, which is often erroneously 
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called time. It is not time, but rhythm, which is defined 
by Mr. W. S. B. Mathews as “ measured flow.” This move- 
ment is measured primarily into groups of twos, threes, 
and fours ; or into double groups of sixes, nines, or twelves, 
known as compound two, three, or four. 

Triple rhythm may be compared to the equilateral 
triangle ; four, to the square ; and six-eight, or compound-two 
rhythm, to the hexagon. 

A little listening shows that the first pulsation of each 
of these groups is the strongest, as though Wn triangle 


should have its base heavily marked ; thus kB or the 
quadrangle, its two sides thus } |. 


It requires at first some discrimination to detect the dif- 
ference between the two-four and four-four pulsations. 
The two-four has but one strong beat, while the four-four 
has the first and third heavily marked, the third weaker 
than the first. This gives a different quality to the two 
kinds of rhythm, the two-four being the more sprightly. 

An example in large and small figures may serve to 
elucidate this point: 


and 1 2 


3 


Compound-two, or six-eight, rhythm has six pulsations, 
but with a basis of two strongly marked beats : 


1 2 


= 
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Nine-eight has nine pulsations, with a basis of three : 
1 2 3 


Twelve-eight has twelve, on a four basis: 
2 3 4 
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Every musical composition is based upon a musical text 
called the motif, which is the germ of the whole piece or 
movement, and upon the treatment of which depends the 
character of the piece. A composition founded upon a 
single motif, or a few briefly developed motives, is of a more 
intellectual order than one which is developed from a flow- 
ing melody of a song-like character. 

This latter type, called the Lyric, is of a soothing and 
restful nature—the music of repose—and is the descendant 
of the ancient folk-song. It requires little explanation, as 
it is the music of sentiment rather than of action. 

Motivized music, on the contrary, is the expression of 
excitement and passion, and also of intellectual activity. 
It requires more intent listening. Of this type is much of 
the music of the day. 

Some pieces or movements are made up wholly of one 
motif, ingeniously treated, and woven in and out with beau- 
tiful harmony and little melodic ideas, giving it the char- 
acter of a web of gorgeous tapestry, varied with rich col- 
ors, but bearing always the same design or figure. Wag- 
ner’s treatment of the motif is too well known to need 
much comment. Suffice it to say that each idea he wished 
to express is embodied in a separate motif, and every time 
a new motif appears one may know what new idea is about 
to be introduced. 

It is impossible without practical illustration to analyze 
a piece of music into its general and individual ideas, but 
with these few suggestions each listener may be able to 
analyze for himself, to some extent. 

Many characteristic pieces need no explanation as to 
title or inner meaning, as the name gives the whole clue 
to the thought. There are others, however, which are not 
so palpable, and a little description of the title and its 
adjuncts may serve to throw light upon the composer’s 
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meaning. I shall therefore describe briefly some of these less 
familiar and commonly used titles. 
Let us glance for a moment at the Sonata, the most 
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important of all musical forms. It is made up of either 
three or four movements—usually four. The first move- 
ment is in rapid rhythm, and is sometimes preceded by a 
brief introduction in slow tempo. We generally find a well- 
developed melody carried out through one section of the 
movement; then others less important, closely related to 
the first ; then a return to the first theme. 

The second movement is an Andante, or some other slow 
movement, usually of a lyric character; the third either a 
Menuetto or Scherzo, and the Finale is brilliant and rapid, 
sometimes a Rondo (or Round), as in Beethoven’s “ Pathet- 
ique,”’ and others. 

The Sonata, then, is really a collection of three or four 
distinct pieces, forming a symmetrical whole. 

The Symphony is a sonata for orchestra, and needs no 
further description. 

The Sonatina is a sonata on a small scale, consisting of 
but two movements. 

The Concerto is in sonata form, and is written as a solo 
for some instrument, as the violin, piano, or organ, and is 
arranged with orchestral accompaniment. 

When the piano is the chosen instrument, the accompani- 
ment is sometimes adapted to a second piano. | 

The Ballade has no especially distinctive features. It 
was a name arbitrarily given by Chopin to three or four of 
his pieces. The title seems to call for the lyric style. 

The Barcarolle is a boat-song, and conveys the move- 
ment of the water, the swing of the oars, and the boat- 
man’s song. 

The Serenata and Nocturne are both defined as sere- 
nades, although the Nocturne has been described as “a 
piece of soft and tender character, supposed to be suitable 
for the night hours.” The Nocturne is more dreamy and 
less passionate than the Serenata. 

The Scherzo (a jest) is a merry, tripping movement, 
expressing the humorous and mirthful in music. 

The Polacca and Polonaise are Polish dances in three- 
four rhythm, with the accent (so called) upon a usually 
unaccented beat of the measure. 

_ Some of the older forms of composition have a renewed 
popularity, and we find the Gavotte, the Chaconne, and 
the Toccata on our modern concert programmes. 

The Gavotte was an old French dance in four-four 
rhythm ; the Chaconne is Spanish, in three-four rhythm, and 
consists of a theme with more or less elaborate variations. 
The Toccato is a show piece written for technical dis- 
play. 

The Fugue has always held its own, but it is not a 
strictly popular form, being too intricate and too purely 
intellectual. It consists principally of one subject, which 
is taken up in turn by several different voices, appearing 
again and again, sometimes in one key and sometimes in 
another. 

These titles will cover most of the ground occupied by 
modern concert programmes, and, when understood, they 
prepare the listener to expect from each its own peculiar 
characteristics, and furnish a starting-point of interest; 
just as the title of the painting reveals the meaning of all 
the forms and outlines in the picture, and makes the art- 
ist’s thought our own. 


An Incident 
By Grace Hopkins 


It was a queer little three-cornered space in the 
Woman’s Building at Chicago, and over it hung a ban- 
ner, “ King’s Daughters.” The Wayfarer, who is some- 
what given to skepticism when tired, looked up and 
inquired of herself indolently, ‘‘ What exhibit can King’s 
Daughters make? I wish there was one thing too sacred 
to be put on exhibition! Weare an advertising people, and 
it’s philosophy to accept it,” and she stopped for a moment 
at the three-cornered space. A sweet, motherly-looking 
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woman came forward, and, with the most hospitable smile 
and voice, invited the Wayfarer to come in and rest. 
“You look very tired; will you not lie down on the couch 
and I will hide you with the screen? That’s what we’re 
here for,” she added, brightly—‘“‘ to make people comfort- 
able. Are you a King’s Daughter?” The Wayfarer knew 
the question was asked in a technical sense. ‘ No,” she 
answered, confessing by her manner her consciousness of 
delinquency. “I am sorry,” was the response; “but it 
does not matter; come in and rest.” | 

The Wayfarer declined, but she had learned another 


lesson. 
At the Lunch-Table 


By Rachel Dunkirk 


“Well, Mollie, you fortunate person, I think it your 
bounden duty to sit down and enlighten the poverty-laden 
woman who could not go to Chicago.” 

“TI thought you never wanted to hear another word 
about the Fair, Kit.” | 

“That was before you, my dear chum and other self, 
had been there. I always want to hear you.” : 

“ Beautifully done! It is impossible, Kit, to give an 
adequate conception of the Fair in words, nor even by 
using the camera, industriously as that recorder of events 
has been used. ‘To appreciate it, it must be seen in its 
entirety.” 

“Yes, but if the length of your purse forbids that, then 
you must depend on your friends. In the first place, what 
did you enjoy most ?” 

“The waterway at night. It was the very acme of 
enjoyment. The noiseless launch came to the steps—” 

‘*¢ You took those when there were gondolas !” 

“Yes. The gondola involved a working gondolier ; the 
launch apparently involved no labor. ‘Turning a little 
‘brass wheel was play. You sank down with a feeling of 
gratitude that at last muscular effort was unnecessary. 
Noiselessly the launch left the steps, and you passed 
wooded islands, under graceful arches, in front of magnifi- 
cent buildings whose beauty was made weird by the play of 
light and shadow upon them as the search-lights focused 
now on the roof, now on a doorway, here bringing out a 
warrior, there a Greek hero, as it rested for a moment now on 
an architectural group, now on a group whose outline, 
before you saw it clearly, was lost in the soft gray of a sum- 
mer evening. At last you came out into the blaze of the 
Court of Honor. Just above the water is a fringe of elec- 
tric lights—the outline of the roofs just below the leaders, 
the pediments, here and there an arch, all with a fringe of 
electric lights, adding new beauty to that which is beautiful. 
The golden Republic looks benignantly down upon the. 
floating population at her feet, and the lighted dome of 
the Administration Building forms a fine background 
_for the fountain whose figures seem bounding out to take 

part in the active life about them. Softly, quietly, you 
move, asking nothing more in life than this sense of happy 
freedom—under the bridge, back into the quiet and semi- 
darkness, past the wooded island, the soft gleaming lights 
of the Japanese tea-garden, under the shadow of the Gov- 
ernment Building, catching a glimpse of a flock of geese on 


the bank which have not yet adjusted themselves to the 


Strange conditions, roused by the quick, startled quack of 
a duck, who, grown restless in her effort to reconcile the 
darkness with the activity, has taken to her natural element 
and been almost run down by this strange water-animal, 
the launch. | 

_“ Looking back, you see through the archway of the bridge, 
with startling distinctness, the fountain as the search-light 
1s focused upon it. Is it a dream, all that light and beauty 


and coloring, all that activity, that ripple of laughter and . 


Song? or is it true that you have reached that land of rest 
where the wicked and the weary cease their troubling and 
Worrying? ‘Woman’s Building,’ says the pilot; and you 
know you are at the Chicago Fair.” 
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‘Eloquent, Mollie! What next?” 

“The Midway Plaisance. I really wished for you one 
afternoon. The sky was a glorious orange as we entered 
the Plaisance, Jack was in just the right mood. I took 
his arm, and we walked, careless as ignorant children, past 
the several attractions. ‘Thatched roof, pointed gable, 
queer projecting window, tower, minaret, turret—all were 
seen without comment; sedan chairs, with their miserable- 
looking carriers and still more miserable-looking passen- 
gers, joggled and shaken by the uneven movements ot the 
bearers; wheeled chairs, whose occupants seemed to have 
forgotten the human being who toiled, with more or less 


effort, to get them through the crowd; representatives of 


unknown peoples on every side. Suddenly we were 
startled by a strange, peculiar cry above our heads. ‘Wa, 
hi, ho—lo—e ’—guttural, discordant. We stopped, listened, 
and looked up, but saw no reason for the strange sound. 
Again and again it rose and fell, always in the air. At last 
we discovered, in the balcony of the minaret of the Turkish 
mosque, a lonely figure in dull blue robes, with turbaned head, 
and long, sweeping whiskers falling over the breast. It was 
the chief muezzin, praying, bowing at the four points of the 
compass, unconscious of the sneering, amused, or unsym- 
pathetic faces raisedtohim. The horrid sounds of the tom- 
tom came from the Chinese theater down the street. At 
the very foot of the minaret was the babble of sound from 
the Turkish theater, with its group of players, both men 
and women, gathered in their stage costume, to attract an 
audience. Only a little further down, at the entrance to 
Cairo Street, were the Arab dancing singers, whose strange 
monotone was like the sound of waves heard when a band 
is playing, rising, falling, distinct and muffled. And all the 
time, in the air over our heads, the Eastern priest wor- 
shiped the God who knows no country and is of all. 

“Do you wonder that we wandered on quietly, or that 
we spoke only of the sunset, whose last gleam shone on the 
muezzin as he disappeared into the minaret? It is the 
constant presence of the unexpected that gives the touch 
of poetry to the Fair, and makes it impossible to give 
impressions that are complete.” 


% 
A Painted Lady 


By Fanny C. Neale 


Not a painted picture of a lady, but a real live Painted 
Lady butterfly, arrayed in beautiful shades of brown and 
gold, and living in a large white geranium, from the blos- 
soms of which she gets whatever food she needs, while 
the leaves and stems afford her a happy home in the sun- 
shine. I must tell you how this pretty creature came to 
me. 

A friend at whose house I was calling, one morning in 
midwinter, putting a fresh log on her open fire, stopped 
suddenly and said to me, “ Would you like a chrysalis? 
Here is one in a crevice of this log,” and there, almost 
hidden out of sight by the loose bark, was a grayish-brown 
cocoon about an inch in length. 

Rather indifferently, I took the fuzzy little thing to save 
it from being burned, and started out with it in my hand. 
Twice I accidentally dropped it in the snow, and the second 
time I lost it I queried whether or not it was worth picking 
up again. However, I carried it home and put it into a 
little box without a cover, and thought no more of the 
chrysalis. ‘Two months later imagine my delight at seeing 
a beautiful large butterfly, out of all proportion to the small 
cocoon, flitting about my room! | 

With the mercury at zero that morning, I thought a 
butterfly a rare and most interesting sight, and, fearing 
it would live but a short time in such severe weather, not 
even the allotted day of a butterfly’s life, I hastened to the 
dining-room with my beauty to greet the family as they 
came to breakfast. All were pleased and entertained at 
the sight of such an unusual visitor, and one member of 
the family who is a noted naturalist called it the Painted 
Lady species; a name that seems most appropriate on 
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account of the exquisite, delicate marking of the wings and 
the beautiful coloring. 

Under a large tumbler it felt its limitations and began to 
beat its wings against the glass. So I let it out, and it 
immediately flew to the window and lighted on a white 
geranium ; there, in the sunshine, it has lived ever since, 
eighteen days! 

In the morning, when the sun’s rays are warmest, my 
butterfly will flit about all over the window, seemingly joy- 
ful and happy; but when the sun disappears it goes back 
to the plant and moves about on that the rest of the day. 
Towards night it seeks a dark corner, between the flower- 
pot and window-frame, and there remains until the sun- 
light floods the window the next day. 

Besides what the butterfly may get to eat from the blos- 
soms, I put a little sugar and water on the leaves of the 
geranium; whether or not this manufactured honey has 
been palatable to the butterfly I cannot say. Although I 
have watched closely, I have not seen it taste of it. 

Lately my Painted Lady has had some misery—yes, 
actual suffering, too—mingled with her joy. A pet cat is 
the disturber of her peace. ‘The cat watches her chance 
to spring upon the butterfly, and twice I have rescued 
Painted Lady from her paws, and once from her very jaws ; 
a shriek, which scared the cat, made her drop it from her 
mouth. I uttered the shriek involuntarily at seeing what 
had happened, and it saved my butterfly’s life. 

On examining, I found that its beautiful wings were in- 
jured somewhat, yet not to the extent one might imagine 
from the alarming situation. However, lately I have 
noticed that my butterfly is not so active as she was during 
the first week of her life. Since the cat has interfered 
with her freedom she has clung more closely to the plant. 
Perhaps she would prefer her cocoon existence to the life 
of a midwinter butterfly with a naughty cat threatening 
her destruction. 


Who knows? 
Lad—Dismissed ”’ 


By Mary Tappan Wright 
In Six Parts—I. 


In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 


Yielding not. —Old Song. 


It was almost six o’clock on Friday evening, June 16, 
1775, and the Continental troops in Cambridge, who had 
been ordered to provide themselves with packs and blankets 
and provisions for twenty-four hours, were gathering on 
the Common prepared to march to—some place, no one 
knew where. 

All day long there had been drilling and drumming, 
orders flying and horsemen riding between Cambridge and 
Watertown, where the Provincial Congress was in session, 
and over everything hung a gritty haze. 

From the high seat beside the driver of a heavy wagon, 
drawn up now at the edge of the Common, a boy was 
watching the dust rising around the feet of the soldiers as 
they paraded down the middle of the grass-edged streets. 
At every step it came up in billows like puffs of pale-brown 
smoke, so thick that the shadows of the foremost officers 
were cast across it by the low sun in long streaks, and 
growing so dense that the last of the companies dis- 
appeared altogether in a leathery mist which thinned grad- 
ually after they had passed. 

“Once for all, Asa Pollard,” said the boy, imperiously, 
“will you take me with you or will you not ?” 

“Once for all, Tom Kettell,” said Asa Pollard, firmly, 
*‘T will not, and if you make any attempt to march with 
the troops you will be turned back before you reach the 
limits of the town.” 

“Very well, then,” said the boy; “I shall go over there 
by myself.” 

‘Where ?” asked the man, curiously. 

“‘Tf you'll take me, I’ll tell you.” 
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“You can’t tell me, because you do not know.” 

“IT do know. Dr. Warren came over from Watertown 
this morning to see Colonel Prescott; I held his horse 
while they talked, and heard every word. They mean to 
intrench—” He stopped maliciously. 

“That is no news to me. I have the intrenching tools 
in the cart here.” 

“But you do not know where they mean to. intrench. 
There will be fighting, too.” 

‘‘So much the more reason that boys should stay at 
home.” 

“‘T don’t believe it will be very 4://ing fighting, Asa; let 
me come !”’ 

“Tf you were only to be killed,” said Asa, unfeelingly, 
“it might be well enough. It would save your poor 
mother many an hour’s anxiety; but to hand you over 
to her maimed, a burden on her for the rest of your 
natural: life—that I will not risk! Or if you are taken 
prisoner—”’ 

“I shall never be taken alive!” cried Tom, lifting his 
head haughtily. 

“ Hoots! toots!”’ said Asa, contemptuously. ‘Whom 
have we here! Dr. Warren, or Colonel Prescott! ’Tis said 
they are resolved to die before they will be taken prisoner, 
but small fry like you and me are not even worthy to be 
hanged for traitors !”’ 

“ Better die in battle than be hanged on a British gal- 
lows,” said Tom. 

“Faith! in the end,” said Asa, philosophically, ‘it 
seems pretty much the same thing to me.” | 

A long silence followed; Tom kicked his toes against 
the dashboard, and watched the declining sun impatiently. 

‘“‘What are they waiting for?’’ he said, nodding in the 
direction of the troops who were drawn up in line upon the 

ass. 

“They are waiting for several things,” said Asa, dryly— 
“for the officers to eat their suppers and wrangle over the 
distribution of troops, for news from reinforcements, for 
fresh ammunition, and for the President of Harvard Col- 
lege to offer a prayer.” . 

“Then I am going; for if they keep on in this way. wey 
will not reach Bunker Hill before morning.” 

“*Good-by,” said Asa, stolidly, not betraying by the quiver 
of a muscle or the winking of an eyelash the satisfac- 
tion he felt over this unexpected information, while Tom, 
climbing from the wagon, strode off, his shot-pouch and 
powder-horn slung over his shoulder, and his long ‘flint- 
lock musket resting comfortably, hunter’s fashion, in the 
crotch of his arm. It was so warm that he had left his 
coat at home, and the sleeves of his light homespun shirt 
came from beneath a long brown waistcoat; his short gray 
breeches were buttoned tightly at the knee, over thick- 
ribbed blue woolen stockings, and on his feet he wore heavy 
low shoes with large bright buckles. He struck into the 
dusty road leading eastward to the town of Charlestown, 
walking slowly. He had been running about Cambridge 
in the heat all the day long, and was very tired; and so it 
happened that, in spite of the fact that he was in no very 
great hurry to reach Bunker Hill, he was not sorry when a. 
man driving a light wagon overtook him and offered him a. 
ride. 

There was a saddle-horse fastened behind ; it was a hand- 
some black animal with a heavy mane and long sweeping: 
tail. Tom looked at it closely, and then, with a little start, 
turned his eyes on its master. He had scarcely noticed 
the man before. As he had climbed into the wagon he 
had fancied, from the blue smock and wide-sweeping hat, 
that his new acquaintance might be one of the farmers own- 
ing the broad meadows above the town of Charlestown ; 
but now, as he looked, an expression of recognition came 
into his eyes. He glanced downward; the leg appearing 
below the coarse blue blouse was clad in a silk stocking, 
and the fine shoe covering the foot resting carelessly 
against the dashboard was ornamented with a handsome 
buckle. 

“T held your horse for you this morning,” he said, a lit- 
tle shyly. 


“You did!” exclaimed the stranger. A slight expres- 
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sion of annoyance came into his eyes, but he added quietly: 
“You know me, then ?” 

** You are the President of the Provincial Congress, Dr. 
Warren,” said Tom. 

** Do you live in Charlestown ?” 

“1 did live there,” said Tom, “ but my mother has been 
shut up in Boston since the ‘middle of April. General 
Gage has refused her passes, and so my aunt in Cambridge 
moved what she could of value to her house there, and 
took me with her.” 

‘“‘ Have you tidings of your mother? Is she in need?” 

‘“Yes.”” The answer was so short and forbidding that 
it took Dr. Warren by surprise; after one startled glance 
he made no further effort to talk, and before long seemed 
to have forgotten Tom’s presence altogether. Not, indeed, 
until they were descending the slope of ground to the left 
of Cobble Hill, and the Charlestown Common lay before 
them, did he break the silence. 

‘“‘ How do you come to have a permit to cross the ‘ Neck’ ?” 
he asked, as if the thought had suddenly occurred to him. 

For reasons of his own, Tom was startled. ‘ It—it is 
another boy’s,” he stammered. ‘“ His father owns one of the 
big pastures on Breed’s Hill; 
morning to mow it.” 

“Where ?” asked Dr. Warren, abruptly. 

‘On the north side,” said Tom; adding, ‘“ He says there 
are not two hundred people in the town. I suppose the 
rest will leave in a body to-morrow—” He stopped ; in his 
relief at getting away from one delicate subject he had 
plunged more seriously into another. 

“And why ‘to-morrow’? What do you mean?” were 
the stern questions. 

Tom hesitated. 

“ Answer me! What do you know ?” 

“*T only know what you said yourself when I held your 
horse this morning,” cried Tom, defensively. ‘ You took 
no pains to speak low.” 

“* And whom have you told ?” 

one.” 

“Why are you on your way to Charlestown ?” 

‘“‘T am not on my way to Charlestown,” said Tom. “I am 
geing to Bunker Hill.” : 

For what reason ?” 

“For a better reason than most of those have who are 
going,”’ said Tom, pushed to the wall. ‘They have kept my 
mother there starving in the heat for six weeks, and my 
little sister—my little sister, ske died of it.” His voice 
sank to a husky whisper. ‘“ But they will find that I can 
shoot straight!’ he added, fiercely, as he tightened his 
grasp on his musket. 

“You do not know what you are saying,” said Dr. War- 
Ten. ‘“ Every straight shot means a man’s life, and re- 
venge is not the spirit in which to serve your country. We 
shall have need of men to-morrow, not of vindictive lads.” 

“T can fill a man’s place.” 

“Not without the spirit and nerve of a man. 
go back.” 

They were passing through the Charlestown Common, an 
unfenced grassy meadow on the mainland to the northwest 
of the town. The Cambridge road crossed it directly to 
the “Neck,” or isthmus which connected the mainland 
with the Charlestown peninsula. 

“Do not send me back,” Tom pleaded. “ Let me dig in 
the trenches, if you will not let me fight. It isn’t all re- 
venge. You ought to know that I love my country !” 

The world of reproachful admiration in that “ you” 
touched Warren’s heart, but still he shook his head. “In 
the matter of to-morrow,” he said, “I have no authority. 
Colonel Prescott will ‘be in command, and permission to 
join the troops must come from him. Still, you can do 
something for me, now, that, in a roundabout way, may 
~ serve a better cause.”’ 

Tom’s face brightened. 

_“T have some friends in Charlestown who should leave 
there to-night with whatever goods they can carry with 
them. Take this wagon to the third house on the main 
street, and tell them, from me, that further delay were folly. 
By doing this you will save me much valuable time.’ 


You must 
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He had descended from the wagon as he spoke, and was 
preparing to mount his horse. ‘“ You see that I trust you,” 
he said, turning to Tom witha smile. “Farewell!” He 

vaulted into the saddle and started off at a gallop. 
Farewell!” Tom shouted after him. “ Until to-morrow !” 
Wheeling his horse, Warren rode back a few yards in 
Tom’s direction, commanding silence in a gesture so angry,. 
so imperative, that the boy quaked in his shoes; then, turn- 
ing again, he thundered down the road, the sparks from his 
horse’s hoofs flying behind him. 


& 
Sunday Afternoon 


All Things Ours’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


All things are youre whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or thin ngs to come; all are yours; and ye are 
Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.—1 Corinthians iii., 21-23. 

If there ever was a community to which you would 
expect that an inspired Apostle would give caution that 
great care was to be exercised in using the things of this 
world, it would be the Corinthian community. Corinth 
was the commercial metropolis of Greece; it was the 
corruptest city of the corruptest nation in its most corrupt 
time. In Corinth vice was organized, licentiousness was 
honored, appetite was deified, the animal nature was made 
pre-eminent, the intellectual and the spiritual nature were 
put under foot. And, speaking to this conmunity, one 
would expect that, if ever, a religious teacher would say, 
You must be careful; there are things you must not have 
to do with: do not go into society, because society is 
corrupt; do not indulge in dress, because dress leads to 
extravagance, and your community is full of extravagance. 
In other words, you would expect that the inspired Apostle 
would avow and apply the principle of Judaism, legalism, 
Pharisaism, asceticism, Puritanism—for all these different 
words describe in different ways the same essential 
principle: We are living in a world in which there is a 
great deal of evil, therefore we must go cautiously, and 
we must deny ourselves. We must not have a rich, ebul- 
lient, luxuriant nature, because if we do, life will be full of 
danger to us, and we shall come to be full of danger to 
others. But the Apostle Paul pursues exactly the reverse 
method. It is to the people in this corrupt city of a cor- 
rupt State, in a corrupt epoch, that he uses the words of 
our text. All things, he says, are yours—all things—and 
you are to have them all. You are not to shut the door 
upon them; you are not to curtail the powers of your being ; 
you are not to live a limited, narrow, mean, restricted life 
because there is danger in a large one: all things are 
yours—Paul, Apollos, Cephas, the world, life, death, things 
present, things to come, all are yours. 

I want to open up the meaning of this text a little: 
to-night. Let us see what it means. 

All things, then, are ours if we are Christ’s. The 
Christian religion does not come to me with a series of 
negatives, saying, Thou shalt not here and Thou shalt not 
there; on the contrary, the Christian religion comes as an 


emancipator ; it makes it easier and safer for men to live a 
large, rich, luxuriant, and all-abounding life. It invites you 
to do so. 


All religious teachers are ours. Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
represent the different types of religions teaching in that 
time. They all belong to the Christian, says Paul. All 
denominations, then, are yours and mine. The Baptist, 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Congregationalist, the 
Protestant, the Roman Catholic—they are all ours. We 
are not shut up to any one of them, unless we choose to 
shut ourselves up to that one, and, if we do, we so far 
lessen our Christian privilege. We recognize this large- 
ness of our life in our hymn-books, though not in our 

Baccalaureate Sermon, at the of Packer Institute, Brook- 


Ivn, Sundav evening, June 3. ported stenographically by Henry 
Winans, and revised for The Outloo by the auiee. 
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preaching. If I were to invite a Roman Catholic priest 
into Plymouth pulpit, and he were to come and preach a 
sermon, it would produce a sensation; and yet I can give 
out one of Faber’s hymns, and we sing that and no one is 
surprised. ‘The hymns of the Roman Catholic Church, of 
the Methodist, the Calvinist, the Unitarian, the Orthodox 
churches, are allours. Soare theirteachings. All religious 
teaching, all expressions of the religious life, areours. And 
why? Because the truth is larger than any one expression 
of the truth. The Calvinist declares that God is sover- 
eign, directing, controlling, bending all things to his 
sovereign purpose; and the Arminian says that every 
man is free, and holds the helm of his own destiny in 
his own hand, and on him’ rest the responsibilities of 
life. By and by we shall be large enough to see that 
both are true, and that God is a sovereign over free 
moral agents. The Roman Catholic Church declares that 
the kingdom of God is a great, united organization in 
which all Christians are bound together in one great army ; 
the Congregationalist says, No, every church is independ- 
ent, and every man may think what he pleases, and do 
what he pleases, and answer alone to his own God. By 
and by we shall come to see that truth is large enough to 
include them both, and what the Church stands for is not 
alone unity on the one hand nor liberty on the other, but, 
in a much larger sense than the great statesman ever meant, 
union and liberty, one and inseparable. We hear a great 
deal said in favor of toleration. For my own part, I have 
not much respect for toleration. I do not want any one to 
tolerate me; I do not think you want any one to tolerate 
you. No! it is not toleration we want, but catholicity ; 
that is another and a very different matter. It is not the 
spirit of one who says, “‘ You are teaching error, neverthe- 
less I will tolerate it.” No! truth isalways intolerant of error. 
It is the spirit of one who says, The truth is so large that I 
see only a part, and my neighbor sees only a part; but by 
and by I shall see what he sees and he shall see what I 
see ; and when the world has grown old enough and learned 
enough, then Catholic and Protestant, heretic and ortho- 
dox, Congregationalist and Episcopalian, will come together, 
and we shall see the whole mind of God: thus far we 
have only seen each one of us a little part. All truth is 
ours, gather it where you will; aye, the pagan also is ours. 
Marcus Aurelius is ours; Seneca is ours; Plato is ours; 
Socrates is ours; and the modern pagan is ours. Huxley 
and Tyndall and Spencer and Matthew Arnold are all ours. 
Yea, whosoever honestly, earnestly studies the book of 
nature or the book of history or the book of the human 
heart, and endeavors to find God’s truth, is speaking some 


word that the world needs to hear; and every word of truth. 


is a word of God. And it all belongs to us. 

The world is ours. All material things are ours. When 
Henry Ward Beecher was a boy, it is said that one day he 
was in the garden cultivating some flowers, when a New 
England deacon passed, and, looking over the fence, said, 
“‘ Henry, I am sorry tosee you wasting your time with those 
flowers.”” Henry said afterwards that he was too bashful 
to ask the deacon, “‘ Why did God create them if it is a 
waste of time to tend them?” All material things are ours. 
All beauty is ours. I read an article the other day in one 
of the English Reviews claiming that it was wicked to wear 
diamonds, Diamonds are ours. Pearls and _ precious 
stones are ours. All tle beauty of art and sculpture and 
architecture, and, to be very practical and bring the matter 
down to every-day life, all beauty of dress, is ours. If you 
will excuse the seemingly sectarian allusion, I don’t think 
God is quite a sound Quaker. He does not dress nature 
in drabs and grays. He gives us bright colors—why should 
we not enjoy them? Do you reply, Does not the Bible 
say, Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world? Does it not say, Set your affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth?. Certainly it does; and 
you are not to love the world, you are not to set your affec- 
tions on things on the earth. If a man puts his love upon 
a material thing, and comes to love it—from a bonnet to a 
diamond—he is degrading the affections, and not using 
them for the purpose for which God gave them. Love is 
for the spiritual, love is for the invisible, love is for the 
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immortal and the eternal; but-love itself may take all 
material things and use them; and they belong to us—all 
of them. 

All life is ours. That is, all the activities and all the 
faculties, they all belong to us. There are not in man 
some faculties that are sinful and others that are holy, 
so that you are to repress the sinful faculties and cultivate 
and develop the holy ones. ‘There is not a single faculty in 
man which may not be so directed as todo harm. Con- 
science ! what a cruel faculty conscience has been! How 
hard, how vengeful, how bitter, how passionate, how loath- 
some! Conscience has swept the Netherlands with fire 
and with sword. Conscience has lighted the fagots around 
the martyr. Conscience has turned the rack and rejoiced 
in the torments of the tortured. Conscience has built the 
Inquisition and presided over it. How reverence has 
degraded men! How it has led them to bow down before 
stocks and stones and images and pictures and material 
things, and led them away from the spiritual and the in- 
visible and the divine and the eternal! how it has led 
them to worship dead things instead of the living, 
creeds instead of faith, cathedrals instead of the living 
church, images and idols instead of the true and living 
God! How faith has deluded men! How it has led 
them into all sorts of vagaries and extravagance and vision- 
ary things! Yea, how even love, unguided and unregu-- 
lated, has turned to a mere sentimentality or sensuality, 
and weakened and enervated instead of strengthening the 
nature! There is not a faculty in man that may not be 
misdirected to an evil purpose. And there is not a faculty 
that may not be directed to a good and holy purpose. 
Conscience has been cruel, but it has nerved the arm and 
strengthened the heart of many a hero on many a battle- 
field ; and reverence has turned toward God and strength- 
ened the feet that climbed many a weary way up the mount 
of God; and faith has looked through the heavens and 
seen the Christ sitting on the right hand of God, and 
cheered the soul on with great hope ; and love has bound 
the mother to her child, and the friend to the friend, and 
man to man in great and ever-growing brotherhood. And | 
the lower faculties, that men put aside as evil—they also 
are good. Acquisitiveness is a root of every manner of 
evil, as the Apostle Paul well says ; but it is also a root of 
every manner of good ; for this desire to acquire has turned 
the busy wheels of innumerable industries and built up a 
great material civilization. And combativeness and destruc- 
tiveness have sent the hero into the battle-field fighting for 
liberty and for truth—God’s truth and God’s liberty—in our 
own land and in other lands. ‘There is not a faculty in our 
nature that does not belong to us to train and use aright ; 
there is not one that you are to throw one side and say, 
That comes from the devil, that is an evil thing. And yet 
there is hardly one that men have not told us we must not 
use because itis dangerous. Reason! how often men have 
been told from the pulpit they must not use their reason ; 
they must believe without reason! But the Bible says we 
must prove all things, and hold fast only that which is good. 
There is not one single truth of Christian revelation to 
which you have not the right to apply your reason and test 
and measure it to see whether it be true or not. And the 
imagination! The Puritans shut up the novel and said, 
“You must not read it.”” But Thackeray and Dickens and 
Scott and George Eliot brought it back again, and we are 
wiser to-day than our fathers and our mothers who at- 
tempted to shut off from us the works of imagination, and 
we have learned lessons from Scott and from Thackeray 
and from Dickens and from George Eliot that no other 
teacher than a chastened and cultivated imagination could 
possibly have taught us. Music may be so used as-to lead 
men to sensuality and vice; and music is the very sound 
of the celestial empire, and may lift us up and waft us into 


the very gates of the kingdom of God. There are some 


people who almost think it is wrong to laugh; and a great 
many people who think it is wrong to laugh in church. 
What! will you laugh in the presence of Almighty God? 
Well, I should like to know where I can laugh if I cannot 
laugh in the presence of Almighty God, for I am always in 
his presence. Does the father want his children, when 
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they come into the room, to stop their merry laughter and 
the patter of their dancing feet because father is there ? or, 
rather, does he want them to come to him with their bound- 
ing feet because father has come? A great deal more 
wise philosophy than that of the ascetic who looks 
askance on laughter is there in the little child who said, 
‘“‘ Mamma, I think God must have laughed when he made the 
monkey.” One after another of these faculties we have 
‘redeemed and taken up. The Puritan said, You must not 
have pictures, because: pictures are evil; but we have taken 
back art. They shut off music, and we have taken back 
music; they shut off the imagination, and we have taken 
back the novel. The last effort of legalism is an attempt 
to shut the doors of the theater. It is better to shut the 
doors of the theater on yourself than it is to go to the 
theater that degrades and demoralizes and vitiates; and I 
admit that it is not always easy to find one that does not; 
but nevertheless the end and aim which the Christian is to 
have in view is not closing the door of the theater, but con- 
secrating the theater, and lifting it up, and making it a 
means for development and culture of righteousness. The 
whole’ human life, with all its ebullient activities, with all 
its luxuriant nature, with all its outcroppings and upreach- 
ings—it all belongs to the child of God. 

And all the present and the future is ours. Thank God, 
the pastis not! Thatbelongsto Him. Your mistakes, your 
follies, your failures, your shortcomings, your sins, they be- 
long toGod. You cannot change them if youtry. There 
is no sponge with which you can wipe off from the slate 
what you have written on it. You must leave that with God. 
The past belongs to God, but the present and the future 
belong to me to make what I can out of them. I think the 
doctrine of redemption—if you will pardon the commercial 
form—could almost be represented thus: God saying, I will 
go into partnership with you; you give me your past and I 
will give you your present and your future; I will take care 
of what you have done if you will give yourself to what you 
are going todo. It is a blessed thing when a man can 
enter into that heartily, and say, I leave all of the past 
with God; I consecrate myself to the present and to the 
future—it all belongs to me. 

All teaching, all material things, all human activities, all 
present experience, all future experience—all, all are ours. 
Why? Howdothey become ours? Paul goes on to tell why. 
Because we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. They are ours 
because they belong to Christ, and we belong to Christ. 
They are Christ’s because Christ belongs to God, and all 
things belong to God. ‘The house belongs to the children 
because it belongs to the father. The books in the library 
belong to the household because they belong to the head 
of the household. ‘This great institution, with its equip- 
ment, belongs to the faculty and the board of trustees; 
and, therefore, it belongs to you, because it is held by the 
faculty and by the board of trustees for your culture, your 
‘advantage, your benefit; and it belongs to them in trust to 
use for the purpose for which it was given to them: not 
theirs for any other purpose; not theirs to make money 
out of it or to make fame out of it, but theirs to use for the 
upbuilding of those who are brought here under their roof 
and so under their influence. I go into a hospital; here 
are the wards, here the beds, here the medicines, here 
the surgical apparatus; and it all belongs to the medical 
faculty, but for a purpose: it is theirs because put in their 
hands in trust to work out the cure of their patients. They 
are not to say, These are poisons, they are dangerous; we 
must put them away, we must not use them. They must learn 
the danger, and what is the wrong way and what the right 
way to use the poisons, and use them for the purpose for 
which they were given. You go on board a great ocean 
steamer, and the moment the steamer leaves her dock you 
are under the absolute control of the captain; he is an 
autocrat so far as the crew and the passengers are con- 
cerned; the whole steamer belongs to him; he can shut 
you in your room, he can put you in irons, and there is no 
revolt possible. Why is it his? It is his that he may 
Carry you safely across this ocean. If he uses this power, 
that is put in his hands, for'‘himself and his own benefit, 
then he is recreant. When the Oregon, coming along the 
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Atlantic coast, was struck in the middle of the night by 
that coaster, and a great wound was made in her side 
through which the water was pouring, a friend who was on 
board the boat told me that Captain Murray stood on the 
bridge as calm, apparently, as on a May morning, and 
waited until every passenger was off, and every officer was 
off, and every man in the crew was off; and the last man to 
step off the sinking vessel was the Captain himself; and 
ten minutes after he stepped off, the steamer gave a 
quiver, as of apprehension, and then plunged to the bottom 
of the ocean. The steamer was his, and the men were © 
his, and the boats were his, and the passengers were his, 
all for this: that he might save them in time of peril; and 
he should go down to the bottom of the ocean rather than 
that, by his recreancy, one of those intrusted to him should 
perish. | 

That is the reason why all things are yours and mine— 
because we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s; because he 
has given us all things, that we may use them for the 
benefit, the upbuilding, the education, the redemption, of 
those that are about us. We are in school, and we are 
teachers of others; we are in the hospital, and we are 
curers of others; we are on the steamer, and we are 
saviors of others. Keep the beauty and the power, all 
things and all faculties, but use them for service, not for 
self-praise and self-gratification. | 

We draw the line between vocations that we call relig- 
ious and vocations that we call secular. If a minister 
comes under the suspicion that he is preaching his sermons 
for money, or for social position, or for fame, the stain of 
dishonor is fixed upon him. ‘The minister must use all his 
faculties—his humor, his imagination, his learning, his 
reason—for his congregation. If he does not, he is an 
apostate. And the doctor—let us once understand that he 
is trying, not to save men from sickness, but to make 
money, and we put the stamp of the quack upon him 
instantly. He must use all his powers in his profession 
for making men well. And the lawyer—we say that he is 
an administrator of justice ; and if his object isthe fee, not 
justice, we put him down as not a true member of the bar, 
as not a real and royal lawyer. But men imagine that a 
merchant, or a broker, or a manufacturer, may give himself 
to the making of money; they imagine that even a news- 
paper may give itself to the making of money. But there 
is no distinction: there are not a set of Ten Command- 
ments for the ministers and lawyers and doctors, and 
There 
is not a line, and on one side of it religious people are to 
live, on the other side of it irreligious people may live. In 
the church, in the family, in the social circle, this one end 
is constantly to be kept in view: all things are yours, if you 
are using them for love’s service; and only so are they 
yours. | 

You have received rare advantages. 
great, for wealth is in the brain, not in the pocket. It is 
in the heart and in the thought, not in the dollars. You 
are, most of you, children of culture and refinement; you 
have before you large doors of opportunity; some of you 
will become teachers, some of you wives and mothers, all 
of you members of society. I want to give to you, then, 
to-night, this one simple but twofold message: Go out into 
life to live large lives. Understand that you are called to 
live large lives. Understand that in entering the Christian 
Church and taking on yourself the name of Christ you do 
not take on narrowness and restriction. Christ does not 
come as the frost comes, to wither the flowers and cause 
the leaves to fall; he comes as the spring comes, that 
makes every seed to germinate and every bud to break 
into blossom. Your life is to be larger and richer and 
fuller because it is Christ’s life. ‘The whole world and all 


Your wealth is 


it has, the whole life and all it has, all its opportunities, are 


yours if you are Christ’s. And then death is yours also. 
Men tell me sometimes that by and by death will come 
and claim me as its own. Never! And if he does, I will 
tell him I do not belong to him, that he is mine, I am not 
his. And if I have lived this life, this large, rich, full, 
abounding life, when death comes I will reach my hand to 
welcome him, and thank him for his message that flings 
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wide open the door to a larger life and a richer service 
beyond. All things are yours; but they are all yours to 
use for love’s service, that because you have lived, and 
loved, and served, and suffered, if need be, society shall 
be richer, and life shall be nobler, and humanity shall be 
nearer its God. 


Paul at Athens’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


And he left not himself without witness, in that he did and gave you 
from heaven rome and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts h food and Fm 
ness.—— XIV., 17. 


In this article I shall make no attempt to reproduce the 
scene: Athens, with its architectural magnificence and its 
intellectual decay; the people, with their shallow curiosity 
and their spiritual unconcern ; Paul, the one earnest because 
the one unselfish and faith-endowed man among them, 
speaking to an audience as dead to spiritual truth as the 
stone images which surrounded them.? Enough for our 
purpose that it was a city of superstition and agnosticism. 
The two great schools reached the same substantial con- 
clusion by different roads—an absolute ignorance concern- 
ing all spiritual verities. The Stoics were pantheists, in 
whose thought the world was God; the body was soul ; 
death was absorption of the fragment into the All; reason 
was the standard ; pleasure and pain were indifferent ; good 
and evil, shadows. The Epicureans were materialists, in 
whose thought there was no God; the universe was an 
accident ; life was a set of chances; the body was man; 
happiness was the standard; death was dissolution; good 
and evil, only shadows. Standing before such auditors, he 
thus addressed them : 


Ye men of Athens, in every point of view I see you more than 
others reverential to the gods. For, passing through and look- 
ing about upon the objects of your veneration, I found even an 
altar on which was inscribed: “ Toan Unknown God.” Whom, 
therefore, not knowingly ye worship, him declare I unto you. 
The God who made the world and all things therein, he that is 
Master of heaven and of earth, not in hand-made temples dwells, 
neither by -hands of men is served, as though he needed any 
things; he that gives to all life, and breath, and all things;* and 
has made of one blood all the nations of the earth that they may 
dwell together, having fixed the appointed seasons and limita- 
tions of their abode, that they should seek God, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him, though he be not far from 
every one of us; for in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being; certain, also, of your own poets have said, “‘ For we are 
also his offspring.”” Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold 
or silver or stone, graven by the art and design of men. How- 
beit, the times of ignorance God overlooked, but now com- 
mandeth all men everywhere to repent, because he hath ap- 
pointed a day wherein he will judge the world in righteousness 
by a Man whom he appointed, whereof he hath given assurance 
to all in that he hath raised him from the dead. 


Thus Paul met the agnosticism of his own age. How 
would he meet the agnosticism of ours? 

He begins by securing a common ground, a common 
starting-point, for the agnostics and himself. ‘In every 
point of view I see you more than others reverential to the 
gods.’”* He begins with commendation, not with criticism. 
He excites their sympathy, not their wrath. 

We make a great mistake in attempting to controvert 
error by direct assault. Falsehood is like an earthwork : 
the more shot are buried in it the stronger it becomes. 
Crime is always to be reprehended ; error not. For under 
no crime is there virtue ; but under every error there is a 
truth. The Romanist, bowing before the Virgin Mary, wor- 
ships the motherhood there is in God. The atheist, deny- 
ing that there is a God, protests against the idolatry which 
demands worship for our images and pictures of the Deity. 
A truth-seeker will find some truth in every error, as it is 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 16, 1893.—Acts xvii., 22-31. 
2 picture Athens, both materia and mental, may be 
ound in the Bi onaries an e ular Commentaries. especia 
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said that chemistry can find some gold in almost every soil. 
You cannot convince a combatant byconqueringhim. To 
denounce errorists is to confirm them in their error’; to 
acknowledge their honesty and earnestness of purpose is 
the first step toward convincing them. I may not believe 
that man ascended from an arboreal ancestor of hairy 
habit and furnished with a tail ; but if I am to discuss with 
an evolutionist, I must find some truth in evolutionism. — 
If I can find none, I am not the man to conduct the dis- 
cussion. When the rich young ruler came to Christ with 
the question, “What shall I do to inherit eternal life ?” 
Christ did not pronounce a sermon against justification by 
works ; he told him to keep the commandments, and left 
him to find out and confess for himself that he lacked 
something. Denunciation of agnosticism is cheap, easy— 
and useless. 

Paul, starting with commendation, continued in a spirit 
of generous recognition. Truths are set in antithesis. 
Agnosticism is a protest against idolatry, and a true pro- 
test. It is to-day the protest of a reverential instinct to 
the theology which has made a phrenological chart of the 
Almighty and mapped out all his attributes. It was in 
Athens the protest of an intelligent but unspiritual philos- 
ophy against the theology which had mapped him out in 
stone. We make our idols with the pen; they made theirs 
with the chisel. Paul put himself with the agnostic: ‘ He 
that is Master of heaven and of earth dwells not in hand- 
made temples, neither by human hands is served.” He 
is not bodied forth in hand-made books, neither by human 
words is he defined. I think if Paul were living to-day 
and had to meet the agnosticism of the nineteenth century, 
he would do it by attacking the theological idolatries of 
the nineteenth century. ‘I agree with you,’’ he would 
say. ‘*Can you by searching find out God? No. Can 
you find out the Almighty to perfection? No. Away, 
then, with your images of stone and your images on paper ; 
away with your conceptions and ideas of God which are 
but subtle idols ; away with your notion that your service 
counts for aught, as though He needed anything! Away 
with your narrow and narrowing thought ‘that he dwells in 
hand-made temples,’ and that only those seek him who 
go to church and accept the preacher’s pictures as a pho- 
tographic likeness!’ Their images were not God; our 
imaginings are not God. God transcends knowledge. 
Though we know him, he is yet the Unknown. 
_ If Paul were living in our day, he would not ransack the 
writings of Huxley and Tyndall and Spencer to prove 
them atheists. He would ransack them for a different 
purpose. He would try, not to make the worst, but the 
best, out of them. He who quoted, not Lucretius, but 
Aratus and Cleanthes, would find evidences of theism, not 
of atheism, in modern philosophy and modern science. 
He would not refuse to welcome Mozoomdar because he 
was not an orthodox Trinitarian ; he would look in Matthew 


- Arnold, not for sentences against inspiration, but for sen- 


tences witnessing to a living God; he would cite the last 
page of Huxley’s monograph on Hume as a testimony—in 
some sense an unconscious testimony—to the trustworthi- 
ness of spiritual perception; he would find in Herbert 
Spencer’s favorite phrase, the Unknown and the Unknow- 
able, unintentional witness of consciousness to the Infi- 
nite One, in whom we all live, and move, and have our 


‘ being, and whom, therefore, we all recognize in spite of 


ourselves. He would cull even from Robert Ingersoll, not 
his worst blasphemies, but his reluctant testimonies to the 
divine in man and about man. For every man bears 


‘ witness, in spite of himself, to the Eternal Goodness; and, 
even when he is arguing that God is not, testifies, by his 


very language, that God is. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: July 17— 
Building together (Ezra iv., 1-4); July 18—Taking coun © 
sel together (Ex. iv., 27-31); July 19—Going to meeting 
together (Ps. lv., 14-16); July 20—Talking by the way 
(Luke xxiv., 13-32); July 21—Fellowship in service (Acts 
ili., 1-16); July 22—-Fellowship of the disciples (Acts ii., 
42-47); July 23—Topic: Fellowship in work (Acts xviii., 
3; John xvii., 20-26), | 
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Books and Authors 


Socialism in America? 


The author of this book analyzes what he calls the 
American spirit. This is exclusively the Anglo-Saxon, and 
pretty much exclusively the New England, spirit. The 
negroes, the foreigners, the Southrons, contribute nothing 
of any consequence toward it. This is a spirit of liberty— 
that is, carefully regulated liberty ; equality—that is, equal- 
ity of opportunity; and fraternity? Well—no! fraternity is 
a sentiment and does not mean much, except sympathy for 
the suffering. It is also a spirit of practical conservatism, 
of individual enterprise, of competition, of public spirit, of 
optimism. The question which the author then proceeds 

. to consider is, What will a people possessed of this spirit do 
in the matter of social and industrial change? How far 
will they be likely to go? We do not regard this as a very 
important inquiry. It assumes that this American spirit is 
both infallible and immutable. It is neither. It certainly 
is not safe, in a discussion of Socialism, to assume that the 
American spirit is infallible, for the Socialist will frankly 
reply that he thinks it needs changing and proposes to 
change it. Nor is it safe to assume that it is immutable. 
It has already changed a great deal, and is certain to change 
a great deal more. ‘The American spirit is, after all, only 
another name for the Zeitgeist, and the Geist is sure to 
change with the Zeit. Nor does Mr. Gilman seem to us to 
throw much prophetic light on the question what this 
American spirit is likely to do with proposals for future 


_.,,social. and industrial reform. He uses the Zeitgeist as a 


convenient standard by which to measure both Individualism 
and Socialism. 
Herbert Spencer and by “A Plea for Liberty,” and makes 
it very clear that the American is not a consistent individ- 
ualist. He tests Socialism as represented by ‘ Looking 
Backward,’ and shows very clearly that the American is not 
a consistent Nationalist. And then he takes up certain pro- 
posed social and industrial reforms and undertakes to con- 
sider what the American spirit will do withthem. So far as 
he can see, it will.certainly do what it has done, and perhaps 


will do what it is doing—and nothing more. It will carr 
the mails, but will not operate the telegraph. It will furnish 
free school-books, but not free school lunches. It will come 


to a nine-hour day, but not to an eight-hour day. It will 
exercise some governmental control over the railroads, 
but will not own and operate them. It will put the water- 
works under municipal control, and will allow the gas- 
works and electric lighting to be put under municipal con- 
trol, but not the street railways. It will permit local prohi- 
bition by town and county, but not State and National 
prohibition. It will provide opportunities for voluntary 
arbitration, and possibly will provide compulsory arbitra- 
tion in the case of railways, but not for other industries. 
This is history and criticism ; but it is not philosophy, much 
less prophecy. It shows what is and has been, but throws 
very little light on what is to be. In some respects it is 
not even abreast of the latest results of experiment. Thus, 
it proposes the sale of franchises to the highest bidder, in 
the face of the utter failure of that method to secure any 
Share of the profits of the franchise for the people, as 
demonstrated by the experience of New York and Brooklyn. 
It is oblivious of the result of leasing the franchise for a 
term of years, as illustrated by the experience of Toronto. 

Mr. Gilman has undertaken to write one book and has 
written another. He has undertaken, by a consideration 
of the American spirit, to determine what measure of so-called 
Socialistic reform is practicable and advantageous. He has 
In fact only told us what has been accomplished, and why 
he thinks some other things cannot be accomplished. 
What the community wants is some guiding principle or 
Principles by which it can be aided in determining the 
€ver vexed problem how to adjust liberty and organization. 
. That is the problem of the centuries, ever reappearing, at 
one time in the Church, at another time in the State, 
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Just now it is appearing in industry. Individualism, if it 
were consistent, which it never is, would preserve liberty 
and sacrifice all the advantages of organization; it would - 
land us in Rousseau’s primitive garden. Socialism, if 
it were consistent, which outside of romances it rarely is, 
would preserve the advantages of organization and sacrifice 
liberty; it would land us in Plato’s Republic—or worse. 
Mr. Gilman’s book is, in our judgment, a quite conclusive 
demonstration that neither solution is satisfactory; and 
there are probably some readers who need this demonstra- 
tion. But the question still remains how to adjust the two 
so as to give an organized and ordered liberty. Mr. Gil- 
man can see nothing but opportunism. Opportunism is 
empiricism, and empiricism is not science. What the com- 
munity wants is a principle, or some principles, which it 
may apply in determining what is just and what feasible. In- 
dividualism offers such a principle—but one we believe to be 
unsound—in its declaration that the only function of govern- 
mentis togovern. Socialism offers such a principle—which 
we also believe to be unsound—in its motto, From every 
one according to his ability, to every one according to his 
needs. But there are some other principles, not quite so 
high-sounding, which light the pathway toward the future. 
Paul enunciates one in the law, Masters, give unto your ser- 
vants that which is just and equal. ‘That law and the 
economic law, Labor is a commodity to be bought in the 
cheapest market, are mutually destructive of each . other. 
Christ enunciates one in the law, He that is greatest 
among you, let him be servant of all. We theoretically 
recognize this in politics, but we repudiate it in industry. 
Professor Ely, in application of these laws, has enunciated 
one which we believe is probably the first one for the com- 
munity to understand and execute: All natural monopolies 
must be under the control of the people. Stephenson 
enunciated one which even yet is but dimly understood 
by students and writers on this subject: Wherever com- 
bination is possible, competition is impossible. Jevons has 
enunciated one which, if accepted and acted on, would 
revolutionize all organizations, whether of labor or of capi- 
tal: Combinations should be perpendicular, not horizontal ; 
that is, not of all laborers in competition with all capitalists, 
but of one set of laborers in combination with one set of 
capitalists, competing with another combination of laborers 
and capitalists. We cannot but wish that Mr. Gilman had 
brought his large knowledge—and it is large—to bear in 
elucidating some of these fundamental principles of the 
industrial order, instead of contenting himself, and trying 
to content his readers, with an endeavor to fix on what is 
to be by simply describing what has been and is. 


A New Work on Wagner 


Mr. Henry T. Finck, who has for many years preached the 
gospel of all that is truly progressive in music, has issued, 
through Charles Scribner’s Sons, two stout volumes entitled 
‘‘Wagner and His Works.” Mr. Finck has long been 
known as an earnest disciple of the Bayreuth master; and 
his fearless advocacy of Wagner, the courage with which he 
has put forth his views even when these were directly opposed 
to convictions of long standing, and his trenchant literary 
style, have made his musical criticisms in the “ Evening 
Post” as effective as they have been interesting. No 
musical critic has done so much to advance the cause of 
Wagner in America; for Mr. Finck was a Wagnerian 
proselyter when certain critics who are now posing as the 
great and only original Wagnerites were still in their sym- 
phonic swaddling-clothes. Mr. Finck’s writings are usually 
entirely untechnical, and perhaps few of his readers are 
aware how well he is equipped technically, because he does 
not bore them by constantly parading his book-learning 
before them. But he studied music at Harvard under 
Professor Paine, and doubtless knows a tritonus when he 
sees it as well as those pedantic critics who never fail to 
let the public know that they have discovered one. In 
brief, Mr. Finck’s musical criticism does not contain mat- 
ter which interests neither lay nor professional musician 
because the former cannot understand it and the latter 
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already knows all about it. Mr. Finck’s literary activity is 
not confined to music. He is the author of several inter- 


esting books of travel and of the well-known “ Romantic 


Love and Personal Beauty.” His intellectual equipment 
in other branches than music enables him to treat his sub- 
ject in the spirit of a man of general cujture who has a 
special knowledge of music, and thus gives these volumes a 
charm which the work of a critic whose mind runs in mu- 
sical ruts only could not attain. 

The groundwork of Mr. Finck’s volumes on Wagner is 
biographical, the discussions of his theories and his works 
being interspersed in proper chronological order. In this 
biography Mr. Finck has brought together the most interest- 
ing portion of a great deal of material which heretofore 
existed only in separate form—e. g., the letters to Liszt, 
Uhlig, Fischer, and F. Heine, Praeger’s “Wagner as I 
Knew Him,” and fifteen important letters to Frau Wille, 
printed in 1887 in the ‘“ Deutsche Rundschau.” The 
strictly biographical portion is, however, far more than a 
mere compilation or a mere recital of events. The matter 
is so arranged and commented upon that we have Wagner’s 


character shown us. It is a pleasanter character than 


those who have judged the man from hearsay only might 
have expected ; but from what the writer of this notice saw 
of Wagner at several gatherings in Bayreuth, and has heard 
from those who knew him well, he had many amiable traits. 
Some will perhaps criticise Mr. Finck for having devoted 
so much space to quotations from hostile criticisms and 
personal abuse of Wagner. MHanslick, who was the head 


of the anti-Wagnerite clan, and thus scored one of the: 


greatest failures on record, deserves to be quoted, because 
his charming literary style has given him, however unduly, 
a prominent position among German musical critics. But 
the prominence which many whom the author quotes have 
attained is the kind which is enjoyed by the cur that barks 
at a noble St. Bernard. Yet these criticisms serve a useful 
purpose. ‘They show that if, as his enemies claimed, Wag- 
ner was at war with the musical world, it was the musical 
world which first threw down the gauntlet. 

In depicting Wagner’s character the author naturally 
devotes considerable space to the composer’s relations with 
his first wife, Wilhelmine or Minna Planer, an actress, 
whom he married in 1836. Mr. Finck has gathered a num- 
ber of interesting opinions concerning Minna. Richard 
Pohl, after praising her as “‘a faithful, self-sacrificing wife, 
who bore with him long and devotedly all cares and priva- 
tions,” adds, ‘“‘ But she was a prosaic, domestic woman, who 
never understood her husband.” An eye-witness, Friedrich 


Pecht, after speaking of her as “pretty” and “most. 


amiable,” says that “‘ Yet, after all, hers was a sober, un- 
imaginative soul, entirely devoted to her husband . . . but 
without a conception of his greatness.” If Wagner, with 
the world against him, needed recognition anywhere, he 
needed it in his own home... Yet here apparently he never 
got what he, like every other artist, most longed for. 
Fourteen years after the production of “ Rienzi,” Minna 
asked Praeger, ‘‘ Now, honestly, is Richard such a great 
genius?” On another occasion, when Wagner was bitterly 
animadverting on his treatment by the public, she said, 
“Well, Richard, why don’t you write something for the 
gallery?” It can readily be imagined how such a sugges- 
tion must have galled Wagner. In regard to his readiness 
to borrow and receive presents of money, which greatly dis- 
tressed her, he tried to convince her that “ Whoever helps 
me only helps my art through me, and the sacred cause 
for which I am fighting.” But this point of view entirely 
escapedher. ‘To her,’ says Mr. Finck, “it seemed vastly 
more important that he should preserve his social respecta- 
bility by writing pot-boilers, and not accepting money- 
presents, than that he should create unremunerative works 
of genius for the edification of future generations.” Yet 
for twenty-five years this ill-mated couple lived together, 
and when the final separation came it caused Wagner great 
grief, and, according to Tappert, an intimate friend of 
Wagner’s, “the Meister himself held the memory of his 
first wife in great honor; it annoyed him to read disparag- 
ing allusions to Minna.” He contributed liberally to her 
support after their separation, and a few weeks before she 
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died (in 1866) she wrote a letter, which did her great 
credit, in which she denied the charge trumped up against 
her husband that, while himself reveling in luxury, he had 
allowed her to starve. Poor Minna! What an irony of 
fate that this estimable woman, who would have made such 
a capital wife for some grocer or butcher or other honest 
tradesman, should have been mated to one of the greatest 
men of genius the world has ever known ! 

Mr. Finck thus sums up the case: “ The world is apt to 
side with the woman in a case like this, especially if her 
partner is of the irritabile genus,a man of genius. No 
doubt Minna had much to endure, and deserves all our 
pity; but that her husband is not alone to blame in this. 
matter is shown by the extremely happy and contented life 
he led with his second wife.”’ 

We have gone somewhat at length into this episode be- 
cause its treatment gives a very good idea of Mr. Finck’s’ 
method of gathering new material, grouping it effectively, 
and finally giving the case to the jury—his readers. The 
general outlines of Wagner’s life are pretty well known, but 
the author has filled them in with many details new to 
English readers at least, and thus given us a biography 
which is a fascinating character-study of the man and at 
the same time a trenchant polemic for his works. | 


History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D. Vol. VII. Modern Christianity: The Swiss Reforma- 
tion. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) “This volume con- 
cludes the history of the productive period of the Reformation 
in which Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin were the different actors. 
It follows the Protestant movement in German, Italian, and 
French Switzerland to the close of the sixteenth century.” <A 
certain pathetic interest attaches to this volume, because it 
was interrupted suddenly by a stroke of paralysis at Lake 
Mohonk last summer. The author’s health has, however, been 
so far restored that, with the aid of a friend, he has beén able to 
complete it, and he looks forward in the hope that he may be 


_ able to bring the History of the Christian Church down to the 


present time, according to his original plan. Professor Schaff is 
a natural historian; that is, his instinct and spirit are historical 
rather than dogmatic or controversial. He is not imaginative, | 
but he has that power of intellectual imagination which enables 
him to put himself in the place of other thinkers and to get their 
point of view. History is also to him a course of development. 
His book is, therefore, not a mere record of opinions measured 
by a standard of his own, but is really an account of the develop- 
ment of Christian faith and life. As an illustration, we note his 
tracing of the modern doctrine of infant salvation to Zwingli, and 
through Zwingli to the ancient Greek fathers. A considerable 
portion of his book is taken up with an exposition of Calvin and 
his theology. The contrast between Calvin and Augustine he 
declares to be that Augustine would not have believed in the 
Gospel were it not for the Church, and Calvin would not have 
believed in the Church were it not for the Gospel. With the Lu- 
theran and Augustinian system, the Calvinistic rests redemption 
on the doctrine of the universal damnation of the whole human 
race on the sole ground of Adam’s sin. Dr. Schaff’s character- 
ization of Augustinianism and Calvinism reminds us of the more 
eloquent but less judicial characterization afforded by James Mar- 
tineau in his “ Types of Ethical Theory.” A chapter discusses 
at some length, and in a judicial spirit, the tragical burning of 
Servetus, and, in that connection, truthfully describes the intoler- 
ance of the age, both Catholic and Protestant. We do not 
believe that the student will find anywhere else, in so brief a 
compass, so good an exposition of Calvinism as in the latter half 
of this volume. ; 


The Year-Book of Science—1893. Edited for 1892 by Pro- 
fessor T.G. Bonney. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) Although 
the title on the outside of the book reads 1893, this is, of course, 
a summary of the world’s work in science for 1892. Such sum- 
maries are a real necessity, and the one before us shows evi- 
dence of much work. The specialists who have assisted in its 
production are among the great scientists of Great Britain. The 
work, being done by different men, naturally varies in its grade. 
It seems hardly fair to criticise the latest department added to 
the scope of the work—anthropology—but it is the one to which 
we first turned, and is very meager. Seven papers only are sum- 
marized, and those represent only two journals—“ L’Anthropo- _ 
logie ” and the “ Journal of the Anthropological Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” Apparently Germany, Italy, America, did 
nothing in that field during 1892. We are assured, however, 
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that this department will be enlarged if the book succeeds. It 
is but fair to say that the other departments are fuller. 
as is natural, has the greatest development, and chemistry and 

geology seem to be adequately treated. Biology is treated under 
' animal and botanical subdivisions, with occasional references to 
American workers. It is not clear why Professor Bonney places 
anthropology as a sub-section under geology and mineralogy, 
and some might ask why bacteriology is inserted under animal 
biology. While it is easy to make little criticisms upon any such 
, work, we gladly add that, as a whole, it is well done. 


The Poetic Works of Fohn Gay do not form a very important 
addition to The Muses’ Library, but it is doubtful if that collection 
will contain anything more readable. Gay’s pen had a wonder- 
ful lightness. He was never impassioned or inspired, but he 
was possessed of a keen sense of humor and a delightful faculty 
of saying a happy thing in a felicitous way. He belongs among 
the group of men who are sometimes called the Little Masters. 
His first poem appeared in 1709, and he belonged, therefore, in 
what is known as the Augustan Age of English poetry. When 
“« Rural Sports ” appeared, in 1713, Dr. Johnson “ damned it with 
faint praise” by saying of it that it was never contemptible and 
never excellent. The remark was characteristic, not only in its 
well-balanced expression of judgment, but also in its failure to 
recognize some very excellent qualities of versification. It is in 
his narrative work that Gay is found at his best, and his Fables 
are undoubtedly the most popular and widely read of all his 
works. In his own time, as everybody knows, the “ Beggars’ 
Opera ” had a great success, and brought him, not only the kind 
of attention he cared for, but also very large financial returns. 
This edition, which is in two volumes, like its predecessors in 
the same series, is very compactly and substantially made, and the 
editorial work appears to have been done with thorough compe- 
tency and care. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Sermons on the Old Testament, by S. R. Driver, D.D., are 
in reality rather essays than sermons. It is Dr. Driver’s pur- 
pose to show the constructive side of his thought, and that the 
value and power of the Bible have not been robbed by historical 
criticism. It is, indeed, doubtful to us if devout souls were at any 
time ever moved by ideas of authority and verbal inspiration as 
much as by the intrinsic truth of the holy writings. Therefore it 
is probable that not religion as much as theology changes attitude 
by reason of critical scholarship. The relation of the Bible and 
human souls is in stable equilibrium. Therefore Dr. Driver, 
nor any other, need feel surprise that, after all our fears about 
higher criticism, the practical conditions of salvation appear. to 
remain unaltered. If this be true, the need for apology is not 
great, and should be addressed to polemical opponents rather 
than to devout Christian believers. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib is the attractive 
title of a book by Sara Jeannette Duncan, whose “ American 
Girl in London ” and “ Social Departure ” are among the clever- 
est combinations of travel-talk and fiction ever written. The 
present book follows something the same lines in a new field. 
It tells with great vivacity and humor the life of a young married 
couple in India. The peculiarities of native servants, the mys- 
teries of housekeeping, the amenities and little jars of Anglo- 
Indian society, the curiosities of shopping and traveling, the 
varieties of visiting globe-trotters—all these and countless other 
odds and ends of the Far East are served up in an acceptable 
and amusing fashion. Mr. F. H. Townsend’s illustrations are 
sometimes quite effective and sometimes rather queer. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Readers of The Outlook have not forgotten Miss Anna Fuller’s 
admirable character-studies in the “ Pratt Portraits,” sketches 
full of keen insight and marked by delicate and accurate charac- 
terization. From the same hand comes a vivacious and taking 
little story, A Literary Courtship, the scene of which is laid in 
Colorado, and one great charm of which is the very effective 
reproduction of the Colorado atmosphere. ‘The story is light, it 
is frankly and at times bluntly told, and is in an entirely different 
vein from Miss Fuller’s earlier book. The breezy element which 


runs through it was perhaps caught in the atmosphere in which > 


it was written, for it is certainly a very unconventional bit of 
writing. Thatisitscharm. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.) 


Laws and Properties of Matter. By R. T. Glazebrook. 
Modern Science Series. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) Of 
this book the author in his preface says: “It aims at making 
clear, to one who wishes to understand something of physics, the 
meaning of the terms applied to matter, and the principal prop- 
erties it possesses.” The scope of the work is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the title and this quotation. No doubt Mr. Glazebrook 
has done the work as well as any one would, but it is difficult to 
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see just who need it. A text-book, on the one hand, and a 
handy pocket book of mathematics ‘applied in physics, on the 
other, meet a need. But a combination of the two, with an 
attempt at readable style, is scarcely likely to be popular. 


Val-Maria: A Romance of the Time of Napoleon I., by Mrs. 
Lawrence Turnbull, is a singularly beautiful book in its printing. 
Indeed, it is a pretty, touching, and tender little tale. The char- 
acter of F elix, the boy sculptor, is a highly spiritualized ideal— 
an etherealized boy, who dies quite young, after having completed 
a bust of Napoleon as that hero existed in his pure and holy 
imagination. The Emperor is covered with shame and confu- 
sion, as he deserved, when he looks upon it and realizes how far 
below that ideal he is sunken. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia.) ‘ 
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Literary Notes 


—Four pages in “ The Critic” of July 1 are devoted to an 
illustrated account of the exhibits of the leading American pub- 
lishing houses at the World’s Fair. 

—The average English sale of Henry Drummond’s several 
works is 100,000 copies. The English editions are sold at Is., 
except “ Natural Law” and “ Tropical Africa,” which are pub- 
lished at 3s. 6d. 

—Mr. William H. Goodyear has finished work on the proofs 
of an illustrated History of Roman and Medieval Art, for the ° 
Chautauqua Reading Circle. The first edition of twenty-five 


_ thousand copies is now in press. 


—A tablet was recently set up in the cottage at Netherstowney 
in which Coleridge one hundred years ago wrote his best-known 
verse, including “ The Ancient Mariner.” Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge, grandson of the poet, read a paper. 

—It is stated in the London “ Academy” that the American 
subscription to the Shelley Memorial amounts to seventy-two 
pounds more than a fourth of the total sum received. The 
amount in all is insufficient to carry out the original scheme, 
which was to establish a Shelley Library and Museum at Hors- 
ham. It is now proposed to use the money in founding a 
Shelley annual prize for English literature at the Horsham 
Grammar School. 

—Lord Coleridge, in his presidential address at the Salt 
Schools, Saltaire, England, not long ago, told this story. Brown- 
ing lent him one of his works to read, and afterward, meeting 
the poet, the Lord Chief Justice said to him: “ What I could 
understand I heartily admired, and parts ought to be immortal ; 
but as to much of it I really could not tell whether 1 admired it 
or not, because for the life of me I could not understand it.” 
Browning replied: “If a reader of your caliber understands ten 
per cent. of what I write, I think I ought to be content.” 
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The Religious World 


It has seemed to us as if our colleges were con- 
ferring fewer honorary degrees this year than 


New Doctors 
of Divinity 


usual, and we hope that the number will be still - 


more diminished, until the degree has a distinct and definite mean- 
ing, which at present it does not have. The presumption is, in 
this country, that, whatever his knowledge of theology, almost 
every minister is a D.D. The honor in the degree has been 
almost lost, and now, in many instances, the conferring of it is 
little better than a farce. However, some of our older colleges, 
and of our younger colleges also, are known to be so conservative 
in this respect that a degree from them is still more than an 
empty form. We have been much pleased with the announce- 
ments which have been made in three of our American colleges. 
The Rev. B. Fay Mills, by his achievements in practical divinity, 
surely is entitled to the recognition of his unique abilities which 
has been offered him by Iowa College. The achievements of 
the Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, of Oswego, in critical scholarship 
are worthy of the attention which they have received from Adel- 


bert University; and Yale University has honored itself in con- 


ferring the degree upon the Rev. Hiram Bingham, the well-known 
missionary; the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle; the Rev. George A. Gordon, of the Old South Church, 
Boston, and on the last lecturer in its Lyman Beecher course, 
the brilliant and marvelously enthusiastic and inspiring Rev. 
Robert F. Horton, of London. The honor in Dr. Gordon’s case 
is all the greater in view of the fact that he himself is a graduate 
and an enthusiastic champion of Harvard. Some further com- 
ment on the college degrees of the year will be found in The 
Week. 


Unitarianism at Andover he Outlook always means to be 
entirely just in its treatment of those 
whom it reports, and consequently 
is sorry to have seemed in the slightest degree unfair to the 
young men in the graduating class at Andover who have decided 
to become Unitarian. The conversation reported in The Relig- 
ious World of June 10 mentioned no name, and is still believed 
by us to have been correctly reported. The person referred to, 
however, feels that injustice has been done, that he was made 
to seem to cast a slur upon Professor Smyth when nothing of 
the kind was intended; also to indicate that Professor Harris 
was not in sympathy with progressive movements in theology. 
Mr. Fairchild’s letter will be found on another page. He 
closes his very manly statement with these words: “It is 
not true that I go to the Unitarian Church because Andover is 
too narrow; I go since my belief is not Trinitarian. The 
Church of my youth will not allow me to speak my word to the 
people; in the Unitarian Church one can stand openly, without 
fear of the heresy-hunter, for that which he believes to be true.” 
We are very glad to give Mr. Fairchild’s statement, and also to 
bear witness that we have never heard the slightest reflection 
upon his manliness in the course which he has taken. If in 
our previous mention of this matter we misstated some of the 
minor details of his position, we are sure from his own words (pub- 
lished with his permission) that we did not either misunder- 
stand or misrepresent his general position. He has zof¢ been 
led toward Unitarianism by the Professors at Andover—that is 
the point which we wished to make plain. As to the special 
charge which he brings against Congregational churches, we 
have only to say that not many years will pass before he will 
find that narrowness is the monopoly of no denomination, and 
that bigotry is often quite intense among those who most 
severely denounce it. 


Once More 


The World’s All the proceedings of the Temperance 
Temperance Congress Congress which was held in Chicago in 
June were of very great interest, but 

the most helpful of all the addresses which we have read was 
that on the subject of “ Coffee-Houses,” by Joseph Bentley, of 
Bradford, England. The originator of the Coffee-House movement 
is said to have been Mr. Simon Short. A saloon-keeper refused 
to supply tea and cocoa to laborers employed in the construction 
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of a railway, and that induced Mr. Short to open a building for 
the sale of temperance drinks and refreshments. At the close 
of the great Moody and Sankey mission in Liverpool a few years. 
ago it was proposed that something should be done to keep the 
dock laborers out of the saloons. That was the second step in 
the progress of the movement. The work has prospered wonder- 
fully in Liverpool, where the one large company has sixty-four 
coffee-houses. It is equally successful in many other cities, as 
Bradford, Bristol, and Birmingham, and has extended through- 
out the Kingdom. Probably the coffee-house movement has done 


_more than any other single agency to diminish intemperance. A 


few simple rules are observed. The houses are always on the 
ground floor, and on corners if possible; the food and drink 
served are always of the best quality, while the prices are low ; and 
they are entirely unconnected with any appearance of religion. 
Scripture texts, Biblical mottoes, offensive signs, are all unknown. 
The houses are almost all commercial successes. We make the 
following quotation from Mr. Bentley’s paper. He says: — 


Its rapid growth may be judged by the amount of capital which it isestimated 
is invested in coffee-houses, temperance restaurants, and hotels in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The sum probably exceeds two millions of pounds sterling, the 
number of establishments 7,000, and the persons directly employed, 56,000. 

The work is mainly carried on by joint-stock companies incorporated on the 
limited liability principle, and managed by directors of high character, repre- 
senting all sections of society, politics, and religion. Most of these companies 
pay a uniform-dividend of ten per cent. per annum on the invested capital, be- 
sides making ample provision for repairs, renewals, and depreciation ; in many 
cases also setting apart a substantial sum out of the profits to be divided among 
the employees as bonus. The average dividend paid, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, has been about eight per cent. 

Evening attractions are made a special study. Newspapers and periodicals. 
are on the tables, a piano is a requisite piece of furniture ; in some cases concerts, 
entertainments, and debates are arranged. Games of skill, such as chess, 
draughts, and billiards, are provided and encouraged, for here they can be prac- 
ticed apart from drink, gambling, profanity, and bad company, with which they 


are too often associated elsewhere. 


Christian Philosophy We have before us the prospectus of the 
seventeenth Summer School of Christian 

Philosophy. It will be held at Prohibi- 
tion Park, Staten Island, July 6-12. The range of topics to be 
considered is broad and instructive, and arranged according to a 
definite and easily discernible plan. The course is to be opened 
by Professor Wright, of Oberlin; subject, «‘ The Bible: Have 
its Claims as the Word of God been Invalidated by Science?” 
Dr. Osgood, of Rochester Theological Seminary, will discuss 
‘“ The Claims of the Bible as the Word of God, and whether 


Summer School 


they have been Invalidated by the Higher Criticism.” «‘ Has 


the Biblical Doctrine of Inspiration been Invalidated ?” will be 
presented by Dr. Warfield, of Princeton; while Dr. Burrell will 
try to show “ How the Doctrine of Inspiration can be made 
-Helpful in the Christian Life.” Dr. Bashford, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, will show “ What Christianity Promises to Man 
and Society.” The sermons on Sunday will be preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Gregory, late President of Lake Forest University, and 
the Rev. Dr. George Alexander, of New York. “Sociology: Its 
Definition and Content” will be the subject of a lecture by the 
Rev. Dr. Scovel, of Worcester College, Ohio. “The Body and 
Will; or, The Relation of Heredity and Environment to Indi- 
vidual Character” will be treated by Dr. A. H. Bradford, of 
Montclair. The Rev. R. A. Torrey, Superintendent of the Moody 
Institute in Chicago, will speak of “The Needs, Methods, Re- 
sults, and Outlook of City Evangelization.” Commander Bal- 
lington Booth will conduct the evening services July 11; July 
12, President Andrews, of Brown University, will lecture on “ The 
Origin and Obligation of Wealth ;” and the same day Mr. Henry 
George will speak of “The Attitude of Christianity Towards 


Social Movements.” All who attend will greatly miss the genial 


and inspiring presence and words of the President of the Insti- 
tute, the Rev. Dr. Deems. He and this School have been insep- 
arable, but his recent illness will doubtless prevent his attendance 
at its next sessions. Dr. Deems has worked for this Institute 
with tireless fidelity, and to him more than to any other man is 
due the credit for the great work which it has accomplished. 


The Outlook desires to extend its congratula- 
Dr. F. E. Clark tions to the Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, father of 
| the Christian Endeavor movement, on the 
successful completion of his great tour around the world. Since 
he left New York he has traveled about forty thousand miles, 
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and addressed Christian Endeavor Societies in nearly every part 
of the world. He found representatives of his Society in all 
heathen lands, and that the Society itself was growing rapidly in 
England, Scotland, and Australia, as well as on the mission 
fields. His experience in Turkey was a novel one. In answer 
to a reporter from the New York “ Tribune” he said: 


It was in Turkey that I had many encounters with the censors. I was cau- 
tioned not to use the words union,”’ “fellowship,” “organization, ” “ society,” 


and ‘“‘endeavor.” In fact, I was warned not to use any expression that would . 


convey the idea of united action. The Government does not want the people to 
get any such idea as that. Why, they even forbade the use of a certain geogra- 
phy which spoke of the union of two rivers. They stopped the circulation of a 
tract treating of the story of Esther because it was entitled ‘‘ Trouble in the 
Palace.’’ The censors of the press said that ‘“‘trouble” and ‘“‘ palace” were not 
- to be mentioned in the same connection. They were much exercised over a 
tract which said ‘*‘ Christ came into the world to save sinners.’”’ They ordered a 
revised edition to be printed which had ‘‘ Christian”’ before the word “sinners,” 
so that the subjects of the Sultan would not get the impression that Christ came 
into the world to save Turkish sinners. 


The Presbyterian-Church in Canada has a 

‘ices in Canada heresy case on its hands; it was briefly 
: referred to last week in our special corre- 

spondent’s report of the Canadian General Assembly. Professor 
John Campbell, of Montreal College, in a recent lecture at Queen’s 
College, Kingston, took for his subject, “‘ The Perfect Book,, or 
the Perfect Father?” A sentence or two will show Dr. Camp- 
bell’s position : “ It is of infinitely more importance to believe in 
an infallible God than in an infallible Book; the latter is vulgar 
idolatry. When I come to investigate this Book I find that those 
to whom God spake at ‘sundry times and in divers manners’ had 
very different and contradictory views of God. The divine per- 
fections set forth in the New Testament declare the untruthful- 
ness of the statements in the Old,” etc. Asa result of this lec- 


ture the Presbytery of Maitland overtured the General Assembly | 


concerning the erroneous teaching of the —— and the 
Assembly adopted the following : 


The General Assembly, deeply impressed with the importance of the matter 
which has been brought before it by the overture of the Presbytery of Maitland, 
and sincerely alive to the importance of sound teaching in all our schools of 
theology, commends the zeal of the Presbytery in the action it has taken, but, 
inasmuch as the Assembly has learned that the case is under the consideration of 
the Presbytery of Montreal, decides to take no action, but allow the Presbytery 
to proceed in the constitutional way in dealing with it. 


It is understood that Professor Campbell has no thought of 
resigning his position, and it is said that when t'.ec Presbytery 
meets in July it will have no alternative but his suspension or 
deposition. He is described as a man of “ superior abilities and 
_eminent attainments.” Evidently the Presbyterians in Canada, 
like those in the United States, are not to be allowed to isolate 
themselves from the Christian scholarship of the rest of the 
world. 


Miss Hume’s Work Kecently The Outlook gave an account 
in New Orleans of the institutional work of the Central 
Congregational Church of New Orleans. 

Our paragraph has elicited from Miss Hume, who is practically at 
the head of the church, a very interesting letter concerning what 
is being done, from which we make a few extracts. She says: 
“So far as I am aware, this is the first and only w¢sstonary in- 
stitutional church. Any one who knows how rapidly the negro 
since the war has drifted into every form of vice, while keeping 
up the semblance of religion, must realize that a great mission 
awaits any church which, standing for a life of righteousness, 
can have the means and appliances for work among the masses. 
_ Twenty-one years ago a large edifice came into the hands of the 
American Missionary Association. It was a deserted Presbyte- 
rian church. Within less than a year the A. M. A. accepted a 
suggestion that the institutional idea should be tried in this 
building.” The work was attempted by the Society on condi- 
tion that Miss Hume should personally inaugurate and direct it, 
at the same time raising the needed funds. The pastor of 
the church, a colored man, is commended in _ the _ highest 
terms by Miss Hume, whose technical position is that of 
assistant pastor. “Since the alterations have been made there 


are in the building an auditorium seating 1,200, a young men’s 


parlor, a Dorcastry, which serves as a dining-room where 
the Gospel Suppers are served, a kitchen, a reading-room, and 
pastor’s study. In connection with this church are all manner 
of uszful societies, like, the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 
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a Boys’ Brigade, a Sewing-School, a Young Women’s Club, etc. 
Miss Hume says that the task before Mr. Whittaker and herself 
is sufficient for three or four workers. Just when she is most 
needed at the front the Association was compelled to call her 
North to raise money. In order that the church might not 
suffer, Dr. Dickinson, of the Berkeley Temple, Boston, has 
pledged the money for the coming year if Miss Hume is allowed 
to remain at her post. But Dr. Dickinson ought not to be 
allowed to bear all that burden. Others are equally interested 
with him in keeping that noble woman in the place where she is 
evidently most needed. We repeat that we heartily commend 
this church. Any desiring to assist should send their gifts to 
Mr. H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer of the A. M. A., Bible House, 
New York City, always being careful to state that it is for the 
benefit of the Central Church work in New Orleans. 


The forms which missionary activity assumes 
are as numerous as the needs of humanity. 
We have been much interested in noticing 
an account in a recent issue of the “ Christian Advocate” of the 
opening of Wiley General Hospital, Kucheng, China. The ser- 
vices attending this important event must have been very impress- 
ive. One missionary describes the work as it is to-day in 
contrast with the opposition of twenty years ago, when the head- 
quarters of the Methodist Missionary Society, as well as of the 
English Church Society, were demolished and the missionaries 
driven away. Now a large number of converts are reported, 
and in addition to the church is a beautiful hospital building. 
It is named after Bishop Wiley, who was once a missionary in 
China, but who was compelled, because of his health, to return 
to this country, and who, after his return and a long and honored 
service at home, was made a Bishop in 1872. The work in 
China was always especially dear to his heart. This hospital is 
not intended to be entirely a charity, for all who can pay their 
own expenses will be required to do so, and yet, as many will 
need prolonged treatment who will not be able to pay for it, an 
appeal is made to the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States for the endowment of beds at twenty dollars a year. 
The missionaries in all lands have found that they have great 
power over the natives, as they are able to prove that they are 
interested in their temporal as well as their eternal welfare, and 
this hospital will doubtless many times increase the efficiency of 
the noble men whose service has already been so greatly blessed 
in that far-away missionary field. The Master linked preaching 
and healing in his address to his disciples. In all our mission- 
ary stations three lines of work are almost always carried on at 
the same time—the spiritual, the educational, and the medical ; 
and all are required in order that any one department may be 


properly equipped. 


The Opening of a 
Hospital in China 


Christian Work We have just read a report of the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Congregational 
churches and ministers held in Tacoma May 
30 and 31. The mention of that name, Tacoma, brings back the 
condition of things which prevailed there less than twenty years 
ago. It was the privilege of the writer of this paragraph to 
assist in the formation of the First Congregational Church of that 
city. At that time Tacoma consisted of about fifty tents, twenty 
slab cabins, and one hotel, which had been built by the railroad. 
The meeting was held in a tent, the light was furnished by 


in Tacoma 


- candles stuck into pieces of wood, there was no floor, and we sat 


on slab seats around a slab table. In less than two decades Tacoma 
has grown into one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, and 
we read of a religious convention being held there, discussing 
such subjects as “« Congregationalism, Historic and Ideal ;” “ The 
Bible the Basis of Dogma;” “ Inspiration;” “The Problem of 
the Weaker City Churches,” and others equally pertinent. The 
Association was not only for talk but also for action, for on the 


' 29th of May one of the meetings was used for wiping out the 


debt which has long crippled the First Church of that city. The 
pastor of that church is the Rev. L. H. Hallock, D.D., recently 
a pastor in Maine, who has exchanged a pastorate in the North- 
east State of the Union for one in the Northwest State. The 
growth of Tacoma has been fully equaled by that of Seattle, and 
those beautiful cities, in full view of Mount Tacoma and the 
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splendors of Puget Sound, will, in the near future, play a large 
part in the development of a civilization which will be quite as 
fine and quite as enduring as that of the interior and New 
England. In that Northwest region the churches are strong and 
aggressive, and have nobly resisted the materializing tendencies 
of a new country, until now the district about Puget Sound is 
almost as much like the ideal New England as that around 
Boston Harbor and Casco Bay. 


An interesting description of the new build- 
ings of St. John’s College in Shanghai 
appeared in the “ Churchman” of June 24. 
We do not find very much concerning the institution itself, but an 
idea of that can be formed by the massive and beautiful building 
which is to be its home. The structure will be 135 feet wide by 
zoolong. The front will be relieved by a massive tower, rising to 
the height of four stories. The idea of the architect seems to 
have been to combine many of the distinctive features of the old 
Oxford and Cambridge quadrangles with Chinese architectural 
characteristics. The building will have two large open courts, 
which will be separated by a long room which will probably be 
used as a gymnasium. When one looks upon the really beauti- 
ful illustration of the building, it seems incredible that the cost 
will be but $15,000. This is explained by the fact that labor in 
China costs but a few cents a day. The buildings are designed 
to accommodate one hundred and twenty-five students. Their 
presence will be a sufficient answer to the question as to whether 
missions are a failure; and they will be a mute appeal to the 
Nation by whose gifts they are erected to see to it that the Gov- 
ernment at home does not, by its unjust discriminations against 
the Chinese, undo all the good work which the missionaries 
accomplish abroad. 


Gleanings 


—Dr. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, Mass., is again to preach in 
the City Temple, London, during the whole of his summer vacation. 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles Augustus Hay, Professor of Greek in 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, died last week, 
at the age of seventy-three. 

—The Rev. D. C. John, D.D., pastor of the Wauwatosa (Wis.) 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has accepted the presidency of 
Clark University, at Atlanta, Ga. 

—Woman’s work in India has made great progress. There 
are now 711 women—foreign and Eurasian—missionaries in 
India. These have access to 40,513 zenanas, and have 62,414 
girl pupils in the mission schools. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph J. Synnott, of Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, was among the number who received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from Yale, on Wednesday. Dr. Synnott 
is, we believe, the first Roman Catholic priest to be thus honored 
by Yale. 

’ the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes and the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, 
the well-known English Wesleyan clergymen, have, a cable dis- 
patch states, decided to withdraw from the ministry. Mr. Hughes 
intends to enter political life. The Rev. Mr. Pearse, who is 
wealthy, will return to private life. 

—Reports from London, England, state that the Rev. G. F. 
Pentecost, D.D., having been formally admitted to the Presbyte- 
rian ministry, has entered on the pastorate at Marylebone Church. 
A crowded and enthusiastic meeting was recently held in the 
church to welcome the new minister. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Charles Roberts, senior Corresponding 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church, has been invited to Ala- 
bama for an informal conference with some of the leading South- 
ern Presbyterians, looking to a reunion of the North and South 
branches of the Presbyterian Church. 

—A conference has been suggested of Congregationalists, 
Christians or Disciples, and Free Baptists, to propose a basis for 
a practical alliance between the three denominations, the pro- 
posed basis to be submitted to the representative bodies of each 
denomination for discussion and possible ratification. 

—The Rev. Joseph B. Cheshire, Jr., rector at Charlotte, N. C., 
has been elected Assistant Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for the Diocese of North Carolina. Mr. Cheshire was 
born in Tarboro’, N. C., in 1850, and graduated from Trinity 
College in 1870. He studied law, and practiced several years. 
He has been rector at Charlotte since 1883. 

—JIn our issue of May 20 appeared an article with the caption 
Mallalieu Seminary, by President George M. Hamlen. The 


St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, China 


‘showering the vilest abuses on the ladies. 


“modest ma-ner an inflexible determination. 
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writer omitted to give his present address. All persons desiring 
to correspond in reference to the present necessities of this school 
among the poor whites of the South will please address the 
President, the Rev. George M. Hamlen, D.D., Fall River, Mass. 
—At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Syrian 
Society of the City of New York, held on June 26, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 
_ The Trustees of the Syrian Society of the City of New York learn with deep 


regret of the sudden death of the Rev. Dr. Edward P. Thwing, their fellow- 
Trustee and First Vice-President, while in active labor in his mission field in 


Canton, China. Dr. Thwing was one of the founders of this Society, and it was 


due to his active interest and efforts that the Society was organized. 

The Trustees feel that they lose in him a personal friend. They recall his 
unconquerable energy, his unfailing kindliness and interest, and his devoted 
Christian character. They extend their heartfelt sympathy to his family i in 
their great bereavement. 


—Newspaper dispatches from San Francisco say: ‘“ Advices 
from Chung King, China, give particulars of a riot in Sechuan, 
in which some foreign missionaries had a narrow escape. The 
riot occurred at a mission out-station on the Yangtse River, 
above Chung King. Misses Anderson, Ramsay, and Southall 
were visiting at the mission. Without any warning, on the even- 


‘ing of May 15, a mob, incited by students, attacked the mission 


building and destroyed the front of the building, meantime 
The latter escaped 
by climbing over the roof to the house of a neighbor. Three of 


the ringleaders have been captured.” 


“The Rev. Dr. Hezekiah Harvey, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Dean of the Theological Faculty in Colgate Uni- 


versity (New York), died at his home in Hamilton on June 28. 


He was born in England in 1821, came to this country in 1830, 
and was graduated from Madison University in 1847. He be- 
came pastor of a church at Homer, N. Y., in 1849, pastor at 
Hamilton in 1857, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
Madison University in 1858. Compelled by failing health to re- 
sign the chair in 1864, he took a church at Dayton, Ohio, but 
returned in 1869 to the University Faculty, of which he was a 
member at the time of his death. He published several volumes 
of Lectures on the Christian Ministry and Baptist Polity. 
—Speaking of the Rev. H. B. Frissell, the new Principal of 
Hampton Institute, the Boston “ Transcript ” says: “ He is the 


‘man cut out by nature and by training to take up General Arm- 


strong’s work and carry it on to completion. Yet seldom were 
men more unlike than General Armstrong and Mr. Frissell. 
Armstrong was a steam-engine, a mountain torrent. Mr. Frissell 
is the ‘still, small voice,’ the quiet man, the calm, regular, simple 
force; but beneath his glove of silk is the iron hand, behind his 
He is a man of 
great patience, never ruffled by disappointments, always sure of 
success, and always willing to wait for it. His devotion to 
Hampton is as single and overmastering as Armstrong’s own.” 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—Elijah Horr, formerly of the Maverick Church, East Boston, Mass., was 
installed as pastor of the Piedmont Church of Worcester, on June 27. 


. —D. B. Pratt, of the Union Church of Brooklyn, has been called as assistant 


pastor to the Rev. S. B. Halliday, of the Beecher Memorial Church. 

—J. W. Cone, of the Oberlin Seminary, accepts a call to Almena, Kan. 

—J. H. George, of the First Church of St. Louis, Mo., has declined the presi- 
dency of Drury College. 

—H.C. Todd accepts a call to Eagle River, Wis. 

—E. P. Allen has received a call from the church in Ludlow, Mass. 

—W. D. Leland was installed as pastor of the Pawtucket Church of Lowell, 
Mass., on June 21. 

_—W. F. Rose, of Houghton, Wyo., has resigned. 

—I. N. Aldrich accepts a call to Wayne, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—R. O. Sherwood, of Adams, Mass., accepts a call from North Norwalk, Conn. 

—S. W. Chidester, of Denver, Colo., has resigned. 

—J. G. Harkness, of the First Church of Rockford, IIl., accepts a call to 
Paris, of the same State. 

—C. H. Walker was installed as pastor of the First Church of Lansingburg, 


N. Y., on June 20. 


OTHER CHURCHES 
—A. W. Knight has resigned the pastorate of St. Andrew’s Church (P. E.), 


Jacksonville, Fla., and accepted that of St. Philip’s Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


_—G. W. Harris, of Oberlin, O., has accepted the rectorship of St. Ann’s 
Church (P. E.), Morrisania, N. Y. 
—Henry Tarrant, of St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), Pittsburg, Pa., has become 


rector of the Church of the Atonement, Westfield, Mass. 


—J. M. Jones, of Philadelphia, Pa., accepts a call to the First Baptist Church 
of Bayonne, N. J. 

—Charles Conklin, of the First Unitarian Church of Athol, Mass., has received 
a call from New Haven, Conn. 

—W. W. Kone, who died in Denison, Texas, last week, at the age of ninety, is 
said to have been the oldest Baptist minister in the United States. He had 
been in the ministry for seventy-two years. 

—Courtland Meyers, of the First Baptist Church in Syracuse, N. Y., has ac- 


cepted a call from the First Church in Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 
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Correspondence 


‘‘Unitarianism at Andover’? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of June Io you speak upon 
the subject of Unitarianism at Andover, on 
the authority of “the young men themselves.” 

Answers to certain questions are placed in 
quotation marks, and seem to have the 
authority of exactness. The few remarks thus 
taken out of a private conversation are not 
accurately reported, and,-were the very words 
used in the conversation actually those found 
within quotation marks, still the sense would 
be incomplete without the setting which the 
full conversation gave. These fragments do 
injustice to all parties concerned. I am made 
to seem to cast a slur upon Professor Smyth. 
In the conversation I intended to give the im- 
pression that Professor Smyth is in vital sym- 
pathy with the fundamental beliefs of the 
Protestant Church at the time of its begin- 
ning, the sixteenth century. Professor Smyth 
is strangely misunderstood by the conserva- 

tives of the Protestant Church. The report 
of my conversation makes me charge Professor 
Harris with the senseless wisdom of putting 
old wine in mew bottles. Why the old wine 
should be taken out of the old bottles would 
be hard to imagine. Professor Harris teaches 
the fundamentals of the Orthodox belief. His 
insight and scholarship enable him to give 
these fundamentals their largest meaning. His 
old wine, still in the old bottles, has gathered 
the strength of these latter days of theological 
science. 

The four questions answered in the reported 
conversation can be condensed into two: I. 
What is the relation between your conclusions 
and the conclusions advocated by the Semi- 
nary? II. What criticism do you pass on the 
Congregational Church? Let me attempt to 
answer these. 

I. What is the relation between your con- 
clusions and the conclusions advocated by the 
Seminary ? 

Answer: (1) It is not a question of simi- 
larity. Andover advocates the belief that 
Jesus is the objectification to men of the Eternal 
God. Jesus is conceived of asa person in the 
being of God in a way.in which no creaturely 
being can be. The conclusion to which my mind 
has brought me is that Jesus is the world’s 
greatest religious genius. New ‘Testament 
history, Church history, and Nature history 
seem to testify to this. In my judgment, eac 
human being is, in essence, as truly a son of 
God as was Jesus. According to my faith, 

‘each man will some day come to realize his 
sonship as truly as did 

(2) The relation is not one of dependence. 
The student in these days is an independent 
mind, working upon the material at hand, and 
guided by his teacher. The teacher reasons 
with the student, not for him. The evidence 
is weighed by the mind of the student; the 
teacher does not weigh the evidence and com- 
municate the result to the student. The most 
that the teacher can do is to advocate his 
opinion as correct, not because he has spoken, 
but because truth istruth. Truth is allowed to 
carry its own conviction. The fact, then, that 
two Unitarians graduate from Andover is not 
proof that Trinitarianism does not have a 
good advocate in the Andover professors. It 

_May cause men to wonder whether Trinitarian- 
ism is true, but should not cause them to dis- 
trust Andover’s Faculty. The proof of the 
strength of Andover’s plea for Trinitarianism 
is to be found in her last book, “ The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ.” The “Independent,” not by 
any means a partial critic of Andover, has 
rightly judged this work. In the issue of May 
4, page 25, the book reviewer writes: “The 
comparison of this book, as to method, as to 
the kind of reasoning employed, and as to 
the critical value of the facts put in evidence, 

' Indicates at a glance the great progress made 

in theology as a science. .... The gain in 
the way of positive effectiveness is something 
wonderful.” It is proved, then, that the fault 

IS not in the advocates. It seems to me that 

It is in the evidence; the Trinitarians have 

the wrong side of the case. : 
(3) Both conclusions are the result of the 


1 See Religious World. 


same method of study. The true scientist 
gathers his facts, sorts his facts, determines 
their interrelations, and generalizes on the basis 
of facts thus analyzed. There 7s a scientific 
method, independent of the results which it 
brings, and this scientific method is to be con- 
trolling in all fields of human study. There 
are good examples of this method in Andover. 
Andover believes in this method. Oxford, 
Berlin, and Harvard believe in this method. 
Wherever knowledge is made a science, there 
the scientific method is supreme. Inasmuch 
as the student is an independent investigator, 
making application of this method in his own 
strength, it is not strange that the judgment of 
the student should not always agree with that 
of his teachers in his particular seminary. 
When it is remembered that each Andover 
student has not only Andover’s teachers to 
guide him, but also those of Harvard, Oxford, 
and Berlin, then the wonder is that there is so 
much agreement. 

II. What criticism do you pass on the Con- 
gregational Church? I have put the question 
so as to include Andover with other institu- 
tions representing Trinitarianism. It is not 
true, as the reported conversation seems to im- 
ply, that I charge Andover with a narrowness 
which belongs to her peculiarly. The narrow- 
ness which I object to is universal among the 
Trinitarian churches. ‘These churches ask for 
scientific investigation, but will not listen to 
the results of scientific investigation, unless 
the results are in accord with previous beliefs. 
They ask men to measure with scientific care 
the length of a yardstick, and, because they do 
not find it a yard long, refuse to listen, and 
turn away in disgust. Professor Briggs was 
set to find the truth in regard to the composi- 
tion of the Old Testament. As a scientist he 
made his judgment. When he declared his 
judgment, the Church dishonors him, even 
questioned his right to come to the communion- 


table of the Lord. Such treatment is unjust. 


The spirit which prompts this refusal to listen 
to the scientist isan unworthy one. The spirit 
of truth should possess each mind, and the 
spirit of love should possess each heart. A 
man possessed of the spirit of truth and the 
spirit of love will listen with respect when his 
brother tells what is truth in his judgment, and 
will continue his expressions of fellowship even 
though this judgment is not in accord with his 
own. The church of brotherly love commits 
too many fratricides. 

The Congregational Church is _ peculiarly 
open to the charge of unreasonableness in its 
treatment of young men who study for her 
ministry. The ideal of the Congregational 
Church, if I understand it, is that each preacher 
is in immediate communion with the Holy 
Spirit, and is the medium through which God 
speaks his truth. The preacher speaks in the 
Spirit. In spite of this ideal, the Congrega- 
tional Church judges of the fitness of a young 
man for its ministry, not by his spirit, but by 
his creed. If each man is a medium of divine 
truth, then room must be left for differences in 
creed. The man who believes that he has 
found larger conceptions of divine truth should 
be given a hearing. The application of a creed 
to a man’s beliefs, and the decision of his fit- 
ness for the ministry on the basis of his agree- 
ment or disagreement with the creed, is 
un-Congregational. Each man should be al- 
lowed to prove his beliefs to the people. A 
gathering of ministers in the form of a council 
has no right to prevent a man who is worthy in 
character of heart and intellect from appearing 
before the people. This method of keeping 
the people in ignorance is a relic of the Catho- 
lic Church, in which Church it is condemned 
by those who practice it in the Protestant 
Church. The manly position to take toward 
Truth is that a free and comprehensive discus- 
sion is Truth’s means of manifesting herself 
to the minds of men. To refuse the honest 
and intelligent man a chance to advocate his 
truth before the people is cowardly. The pres- 
ent method does not even allow a man to 
appear before the representatives of the people 
as an advocate of his truth. Before the 
council he is not to argue his case; he is simply 
to display his cloth for measurement. Woe 
if he give too liberal ameasure! It is possible 
to endure a condemnation made upon the basis 
of a creed when it comes from a church organ- 
ization that makes this its ideal, but in a 
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church organization that has as its ideal a 
republic of God a trial by creed is unendurable. 
It is not true, as stated in the reported con- 
versation, that I go to the Unitarian Church 
because Andover is too narrow. Igo because, 
since my belief is not Trinitarian, the Church 
of my youth will not allow me to speak m 
word to the people. In the Unitarian Churc 
one can stand openly, without fear of the 
heresy-hunter, for that which he believes to 
be true. No attempt to state truth in terms 
acceptable to a creed is asked or admired by 
the people of his congregation. Officers and 
people have exchanged narrow-mindedness for 
open-mindedness, and are willing to listen to a 
man of character when he advocates that 
which he believes to be true. I believe that 
the world will finally, in open-mindedness, turn 
its face toward the future, looking there, and 
not to the past, for the perfect truth. 

EK. M. FAIRCHILD. 


Sunday and the World’s Fair 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The lines following are from a private letter, 
and, as they state the case clearly and with 
feeling as it appears to many conscientious 
people, I would be glad if you could find room 
for them: 

“I do not see how you can consider the 
Sunday opening of the Fair as a mere Sab- 
batarian question. It is the other feature of 
it—the bad faith with the Government, and 
with all the exhibitors who were induced to 
exhibit under the statement that the Sunday 
question was sett/ed—which makes my blood 
boil. I did not find the editorial in The Chris- 
tian Union ‘discriminating ;’ I found it spe- 
cious. Let the judgment day with the de- 
scending Christ come to-morrow, and all the 
pleas for ‘culture’ and ‘great opportunities 
neglected’ would wither away in the face of 
the simple fact that only by withholding pat- 
ronage and support can men of honor con- 
demn deeds of dishonor. Those who have 
contrived all this say (laughing in their sleeves). 
‘Oh, yes, the conscientious folks will bluster 
about it for a few days, but they’il come to the 
Fair all the same.’ Had the question been 
settled at first in favor of Sunday opening, I 
do not think I should have stayed away. Now 
no pleasure or profit could induce me to help 
such measures attain success. If it were not 
for division in the ranks of our best, the worst 
elements of social and business life would have 
no chance at all. 

“ Understand that the reason we do not go 
to the Fair is because there is no other way in 
which we can rebuke the ‘ get-money-honestly- 
if-you-can-but-get-it-anyway ’ spirit, which is too 
prevalent in America.” 

CONSIDERER. 


Tired, Weak, Nervous 


‘* I was in a discouraging condition, my health and 
strength almost gone. I had that tired feeling fre- 
quently, and had rheumatism so severely that I had 
to walk with a cane. I felt tired of life and wasa 
burden to others. Nervous spells and dizziness 
added to my sufferings and greatly reduced my 
strength. I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
soon was so much better that I kept on until I felt 
like a different person. I owe my present good health 


Hood’s*Cures 


to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and cordially recommend it 
as a good all-round medicine.” RS. MARY 
CRYDERMAN, La Fontaine, Kansas. : 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure all Liver Iils, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without char, rete by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, 


ton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


The Catskill Mountains 


Various boats on the Hudson River and 
numerous railroad lines minister to the 
wants of the traveler desiring to visit the 
Catskills from New York. 

The region is also easily reached from 
all the principal cities. At the following 
points most of the larger Catskill Mountain 
hotels are found, and these points are 
especially of interest to those planning a 
tour of the mountains : 

Catskill, Kaaterskill, 
Mountain House, Laurel House, 


Grand Hotel, Pheenicia, 
Haines’ Falls, Pine Hill, 
Hunter, Stamford, 
Tannersville, Windham. 


If, however, you are looking for a place 
to spend your vacation, the following places 
in addition to those mentioned above are 
among the principal summer resorts of the 
Catskills : 


Acra, Delhi, 
Arkville, Durham, 

Big Indian, East Durham, 
Cairo, East Windham, 
Jefferson, Gilboa, 

Leeds, Grand Gorge, 
Prattsville, Griffin’s Corners, 
Halcottville, Hensonville, 
Highmount, Hobart, 
Lexington, Jewett, 

Union Society, Roxbury, 
Margaretville, Kiskatom, 
Kelley’s Corners, Saxton, 
Shandaken, Palenville. 
Shokan, 


Write, stating (if you desire to make a 
tour of the Catskills) the points you wish 
to visit and the length of time you desire to 
be away. Printed information concerning 
the points selected and full information as 
to the ways of reaching them will be sent 
free. If you are looking for a place for 
the summer vacation, state the price of 
board you wish to pay and the places you 
wish to know about. The circulars of the 
hotels or boarding-houses at these points 
whose prices are about what you wish to 
pay, and full information as to reaching 
them from your home, will be sent without 
charge, on request, by the Recreation De- 
partment, The Outlook, New York. Don’t 
hesitate to write for what you want. The 
Recreation Department is for the full and 
free use of all Outlook readers. 


New Train Service to the South 

A new train will be neers rated July 2, . 1898, via 
Pennsylvania R. R., to be known as t e! antic 
Coast Line Express,” to run from Eastern cities to 
the South. At same time train “ No. 27, Fast Mail,” 
now leaving New York at 12:15 night and Washing- 
ton at 10:57 A.M., wil discontinued to points 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line south of Weldon 
The new service, as above, offers rinterial 
reduction in time from New York to Charleston, 
Columbia, Savannah, Brunswick, Albany, Thomas- 
ville, Mont , and Jacksonville, St. 
Ocala, Sanford, Tampa, and all points in Eastern and 
Middle Florida ; also to Havana, Cuba, with only 
one night ex route totheGulf. The“ Atlantic Coast 
—— xpress” will leave New York daily at 9: 

giving << ual facilities for reaching points in 

North and Sou hc Caroma Georgia, “wg orida, as 
afforded by the “ Fast Mail” newspaper train that 
has been leaving New York at» 4:35 A.M. and Wash- 
ington at 1 0:57 A.M. The new train will carry 
Pullman buffet sleeping-cars from New York to 
Port Tampa, via Jacksonville, New York to Charles- 
ton, and New York to Columbia. Train “ No. 23,” 
9 P.M. daily "frown New York, will be continued on 
present schedule. 


Map of the United States 


A a handsome Map of the United States, 
moun and suitable for office or home use, is 


the Route. Copies will be 

Sodaeaee, © n receipt of fifteen cents in 

postage, De Eustis, Gen’! Pass Agent, C., B. 
R, Chicseo Ill. 


To achouumeiate their patrons in this city the 
Delaware and Hudson R. R. have opened a ticket 
ncy and bureau of information in their New seg 
maps, etc., may be obt 
’ is the shortest, quickest and beni line saaenae 
New York and Montreal, and the most interesting 
and romantic route to Chicago, running via Sara- 
hamplain, Montreal, St. 


TRAVELERS 


¥ 


OFFICIAL TIME TABLES of Railroads an 
Steamboat Lines, Maps, Population,etc. Also contains a 
Summer Tourist Guide, showing how to reach resorts and 
wi re £2 et detailed information anout them. Pocket 
size, 25 Cents percopy. Forsale Nic pin newsdealers 
or nth he on receipt of price by sad KER 
GUIDE CO., 24 Park Place, New 


Established 1830 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List—Mailed Free. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 
Interlaken (Switzerland ) 


HOTEL ST. GEORGES, PENSION 


Principal Walk. Open all the year. Good Second-class 
Hotel; 75 beds; restaurant in the garden; excellent ser- 
vice: moderate charges; omnibus at the station 

LICHTENBERGER. Prop’r. 


Wononsco House 


Lakeville Berkshire Hills. 


unsurpasse ting, nd bathi 


Litchfield Hills 
LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


class; twice a week il an 
tennis; splendid view of the 
for circulars, diagram, and rates. A. S. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


une under ment of BLAN- 
(formerly of Hotel Marlborough, 
Wow aaa HACE for circular and terms. 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE WEST WINSTED, 


Fourth year under present managem ent, pend for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. GEO. Ho SPEN' CER, Prop’r. 


Illinois 


PLANTATION HOTEL 
Cor. 56th St. and Kimbark Ave., Chicago, I11. 


Two-story brick building; stone foundations; five short 
blocks from Fi py-sevense h St., main entrance to World’s 
Fair; three blocks from way, Plaisance. Both 
and ooms, Euro- 
n plan, $1 to $2 per day; Keto, $2.50 to $3. 
nd 4 cents TORT Oo Chicago. 
N HEW & CO., Proprietors. 


ORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS— 
tion desirable. Rooms and 

board from $1.50 per Otgtp fo oreach person. References 
given. ress On, 3721 e Ave., Chicago. 


GUESTS desiring rooms near 
Jackson Pa address Miss PADD » 4344 


California Maine 


LOS ANGELES : The Hollenbeck — 


Bane 5 book describing Southern California sent on 
re 


A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


Colorado 


CASCADE CANON, Colorado 
The GEM of the ROCKIES 
In the Pine, BALSAM Fir, and Spruce REGION. 
THE HOTEL RAMONA 
and THE CASCADE HOUSE 


open July rst, 1893. Send for illustrated circular as to 
sees for hotels and cottages to Harry Watcham, Manager. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, mit dl Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARN ETL Bropriste or. 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER 


METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


ABSOLUTELY AMERICAN PLAN 
WORK 


Connecticut 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


Indian Harbor Hotel 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


Situated on Long Islan ound 30 28 miles f New Y. 
46 minutes rom Grand Depot. “"Send 
tive pamphlet. 


THE WALDO HOTEL 


asco Bay, Po 9 
For circular and rates apply to MSDN SEA. n 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


Ph may hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists nd for illustrated d souvenit guide to Baltimore. 

G - F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


Hotel Bellevue 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Beacon Street, ~ BOSTON 
S. R. SMITH, Manager. 


HOTEL CHATHAM 


The most easterly point of quaint old CAPE COD, 
Opens June 25, 1893 

Beputiful | location, o¢ ocean scenery, fine boating 
bathing, riding, and driving. House new and perfect; all 
modern im large rooms, steam pont. electric 
lights. A Address LEWIS ATTLETON 
etor of the Aquidneck, Newport manager, 
Home Jun office, Washington Street, 

ston, Mass., unti ; e 10 at Ho 

ely oot une 10; r June 10 


DUXBURY. MASS. | 
Powder Point House 


and the Grove House and ome f pega Point 
hool will be open for boarders m Jul uly x to apt, 2- 

bury Bay. Boating tennis-courts, 

trees. $10 tc to $12a week. Send for pictures. 
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A Family Paper 


gli 


Massachusetts 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, - - MASS. 
Sixth Season. June 6 to Sept. 26, 1893. 

A delightful Summer Mounts, situated in a very 
picturesque part of New England, and isa ae restf 
and charming place in which to spend a seaso on- 
venient, Comforta Sociable. Send ‘ter — 
trated booklet. "AMBERT G. MOODY, Manage 


POINT. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. ¢; ges will accommodate a few 
summer meanders airy rooms; fine views ; 


inent ; groundsand beach for bathin x 
boating. nd ‘private for our guests. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
VERANDA HOUSE sven, Jones, 
years, To those seeking a pleasant, homelike resting- 


h ts the attractions that can be 


"HOTEL FAIR VIEW 


Eleven miles from Boston, O. C. R. R. to orth W elec- 
trics the door; 14 cents from Boston, Wey- 
mouth Beach; mitted and furnished; fine lawns; 
five minutes’ peach new plumbing, baths, 

tec. modate amilies or transien 
gc. HOTEL FAIR VIEW, North Weymouth, Mass. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


The Leading Resort near Boston 
175 well-furnished rooms, a modern conveniences. 


Beauti bathing, sailing, and fish- 
tember. Open June 18th, 


ORSE NECK BEACH, Westport, 13 miles 

south of New warm surt-bathing ; 
magnificent beaches; place fo fi amg, rest and quiet ; 

ood fishing, shooting, calles ‘ an Cottage open until 


JOSIAH WOOD, & Allen St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Minnesota 


PASSACONAWAY. INN 


YORK CLIFFS, COAST OF MAINE 


ROMER GILLIS, MANAGER 


This New Resort opens July rst. 


For Rates and Information address 


YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


New Hampshire 


MELVIN VILLAGE, N. H. 


Good be ds, cool nights; wide ham- 
mocks; large stable; nice ve; groun or summer 
games; $s; L. B. TREAT. 


HOTEL METROPOLITAN *°* ian.” 


O Plan Hotelin the Northwest, with 


Service. Rooms $1.00 u 
RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.~[eading hotel 
of the city. Cuisine of guberior excellence. 7. 


proof, service unsurpasset. MEHL: 


New Hampshire 


CENTENNIAL HOUSE 


Open from June 2oth to Oct. Send for Sirculars. 
. M. , Prop. 


GILLIS (RAYMOND) HOUSE 
BRADFORD, N. H. 


Beautifully situated. Good accommodations for sum- 
mer guests. Reference required. CHAS. GILLIS. 


Lake View House 


Hillsboro Centre, N. H. 


Commanding situation; boating, fishing, driving; good 
accommodations for guests. E. C. HOYT & SONS. 


JACKSON, N. 
EAGLE MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND HALL 


Htovation 1,100 teet; no fog or mist; dry and cool. 

ew hall has 18 sleeping-rooms, all en suite, reading- 

room, anda 32x45 for dancing, the theatricals etc. Write 
for for circular. ALE, Proprietor. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 1 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
€n route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


Sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


THE HEIDELBERG 


Elevation, ft.; situated: a 
e 


place to spend the summer. Send for lor prospectus. T. 


-'Glen House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


One of the greatest health and fe peatouve resorts on the 
continent. Location unparallel 


NOW OPEN 


Address C. R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region. 


Now open 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


HE ALHAMBRA, S.W. Cor. Sewell Ave. and 
Heck St., Asbur Park, N N.J. Easy of access 
to the beach and lake. Terms moderate. 
WM. I. GILL, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
on 


Hotel in every respéc.. fit.ese socation 
ersey coast. ress 
‘ MORGAN & PARSONS. 


OCEAN HOTE 


and leading hotel. On the principal Avenue, 
near t h. The house has modern improvements, 
and is in n every res ct a comfortable house 

GEO KI wners and Proprietors. 
Winter resort, BROCK HOUSE, Enterprise, Fla. 


ASBURY PARK, 
N. Je 


HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J.— 
Sixteenth season. Near the ocean and Wesley Lake. 
Superior table and service. Artesian water and po perrect san- 
tary arrangements. Mrs. M. F. Wagner, P Box 1003. 


THE WAVERLY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Hasall the modern improvements. Sea-water Baths on 
each floor. Perfect drainage,etc. L. T. BRYANT 


New Jersey 


THE ABERDEEN 


Longport, N. J. 
*“* The Ideal Seashore Resort.” 
& TAREORN. 


| ORTLEY INN. | 
OCEAN OCo., N. J. 
Send for circular. 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


A Favorite Resort 


For cytes and refined people. No intoxicating liquors 
allowed sold in the city. for gepectus 
RE, Mayor. 


HOUSE, City, N. J.—Fine 
location near the erms reasonable. Cor. 
Wesley Ave. & Eighth St. “Send for circulars. 

W. E. COX. 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


Modern steam heat; pen 
SON, 


under glass. N. SEVERAN Ck & 
HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no malaria. Open year round. 


da t k. 
erms $2 per day, $7 to $10 aes FOWLER, Prop. 


ving” GROVE HOUSE 


Beautifully situated. Modern conveniences. Every- 
thing first-class. New York references. 


New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A Pleasant house for Tourists. 
HURTY & MOORE, Props. 


A PUnder entirely. new Crystal Spring House. 


gerd entirely new mana ments 
rms ble. Address ROWESON 4 


CARTAN D, Bloomingdale, Essex 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 


€ 
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New York 


LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. Y. TYLER tains in the | 
etor. Finest view of Lakes and Mountain 
ADIRONDACKS, Good od boating and Pree 
from Hay Fever. Open al year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circulars. 


ADIRONDACKS 
‘‘Maple Lodge,’’ Blue Mt. Lake 


HAMILTON CO., N. Y. 

During the past few months we have made who 
proyements, and are now prepared to 
are looking for i a delightful summer home. 
commodations, Send for circular. Henry C. ‘Cob, y 4 


JAKE View HOUSE 


Bolton-on-Lake-George, N. Y. 
Open June roth 
FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


Cool Place 
SCRIPTURES 


Say So 
Austral Hotel, Brentwood, ae 


CRIPT Proprietor. 
Formerly Hotel Hunter, N. Y, 


IN BUFFALO STOP 
Ar THE GENESEE. NIAGARA 
FALLS FORTY MI ES AWAY 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 
CAPE VINCENT, New York 
Black bass fishing. Now open. Rates: transient, $2 
to $3 per day 13 week y, $n to $21. Special rates to fami- 


li t 
Ror Duane St., New York. 


ADIRONDACKS 
BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. Y. 


N from 
For circ JS.K REY 


LAKE CEORCE. “ Horicon Lodge” 
OPENS JUNE 


PE 
Rates modesite, 
reulare ad erdale, N.Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Now open. Send for circulars. E. WHIPPLE 


THE EMMER Cornwall-on-the- 


n to December. Reached b West § Sh R.R. and 
Mary Powell. W.B LMER, Mer. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YoRK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated location, 1,200 ft. ab level, 
the jevated above sea-level, overlooking 
Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 


tiga. and nt. emain buildi 4 
re-proo n ng and twelve cottage 
Asphalt} t Roof promenade. Steam ty open fires, electric 
safety elevator, telegraph, telep! ione. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma 4 Ewing, of Chautauqua 
Cooking ool. 
Buffalo. ‘Ope dy 
uffalo n ear. 
addre JTAR 


., between New York and 
For illustrated circ , etc., 
THUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 


Also MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Fisher’s Island, New York 
minutes from New London; cottages to rent, beauti- 
fully located and fully furnished. mmanding views of 
ean and Sound; finest of bathing and fishing; modern 
improvements; vegetables, milk, and pou uy from Island 
farm. Write for prospectus. W. C. WHITE. 


Accommodates 40; elevation eo fish- 
ing; gunsanses trout plenty—if not, noc con- 
veyances; lawn tennis; freedom; ‘home comforts: daily 
mail; healt iest p s, in the mountains. Je ne 10, 
Address A.W. & J. M. Dr SILVA, Grant’ 


OUNTAIN-SIDE HOURE, Hunter, Gree 
« N. ¥.. (Catskills), Beautiful location ; fine 
drives. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. 
rates to families. Now open. Mrs. C.S m farm. Special 


New York 


New York 


t House. Twenty-first ai newly fur- 


Valley, N.Y. Heart of Mts.; beautiful, elevated; 
comfort, rest; capacity 35; excursions conducted by prop.; 

circular written by guests: $8 and $10 from June 20. 


Keene Valley, TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest Hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


THE ANTLERS Ny. 
The leading family resort, accommodating 100. Send 
for circular. {EROME BURTON, Prop. 


LAKE MINNEWASKA 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Now open. Scenery. unsurpassed. Specially suited to 
refined Am (American families of quiet tastes. 
ALF H. SMILEY, Prop., 
Minnewaska, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Mirror Lake 


House 
ADIRONDACKS 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Electric lights, steam heat, elevator, electric bells, 
and baths. All appointments first-class. 
Two thousand feet oe tide-water. Send for 
circulars. HA . MARTIN, Manager. 


UNDER-CLIFF 


Northern End of Lake Placid. One of the coolest s 
in the Adirondacks. Cottages, Boating, Bathing, Fis ~ 
ing, Mountain Climbing; pure air and water; unexcep- 
tional cuisine; hand; no hay fever or 
malaria. One oftage and a fe w Food rooms still unen- 
gaged. DER-CLIFF, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA HALL 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Largest, most elegantly furnished hotel in famous 
Berkshire Hills, now open, under management 
Holder, past 5 ears ; connected with leading herkehics 
Hills ‘otels ; e evation, 1,700; accommodates 400; first- 
class livery s, warm mineral gs 7 73 degrees F. 

wling, billiards, orchestra. Six miles from Pittsfield, 


8 é' Circulars, rate 

HOLDER. Lebanon Spices, N. Y. 
ADIROND ACKS HOTEL INTERLAKEN 
Upper Chateaugay Lake. 

nto Nov. 1. Most Gesirable summer resort in the 

mountains; scenery unsu sed; good boating, fishing, 


etc. For descriptive ci grey r address 
P. MERRILL, Merrill, N. Y. 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. McGREGOR, N. Y. 
Just above the Cholera Line 


The finest pesort, America, and the most 
Ten mile es by rail Sarstogn Springs. 

otel o uly 1. Circulars and information on applica- 
tion. ONES, Manager, Mt. 


COUNTRY BOARD ‘excellent table, 


mo ntain Ww ure air. 


OCEAN AVE. HOTEL 


PATCHOGUE, IL, I. 
ON aetk GREAT SOUTH BAY 


Now open. nsth st ‘season under same management. Boat- 
ing, bathi ing DE. etc “cs. Send for circular. 
FOR EEKS, Owner and Proprietor. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 
Phoenicia, N. Y. 


Near Ticho Notch. Newly furnished. Now 
open. Accomm es 7 ine drives 
Terms, $7 to $10. M. F. WHITN EY. 


THE ALPINE 


A strictly first-class house. ‘Beautiful 
A. B. SMITH. 


THE BARRY COTTAGES PINE HILL, 


Fi location ; accommodate 
Write for circulars. Mrs. 


Ray Brook House 


RAY BROOK, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Within t inutes’ walk of the best fishing in t 


Adirondacks 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Opens July ist 


is about te mile from Saranac 


SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor 
Best cuisine in the mountains; all delicacies of the season. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet ; climate recom- 
mended for ory and throat troubles ; hay fever unknown ; 
trout fishing and unting. Open fireplaces in 
office, and dining-room ; 1,000 feet zzas; elec- 


tric aie: in perfect sanitary condition. to 
November. Send for circular to MILO B MILLER, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


To ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
of the best locations in First-class in alli its ap- 
10 per week upwards. 


ee 2 to $2. 
Ap toga Springs, N. Y 


p., 5. Der cays 


‘ PERENNIALLY DELIGHTFUL 


A visit at the great summer palace, the 


Grand Union Hotel 


SARATOGA SPRINGS,N.Y. 


Now open for the saneee of ee. Second year of the 
w managem 


Lund’s splendid orchestra re-cngaged 


The Gran 
Union, the st and finest summer- ealth-and-pleasure- 
pos hotel structure in the world, was never more attract- 
ve now. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Saratoga, with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open to November ist. For 


particu address 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Finest location, New 
ment, all modern conveniences, Excellent Cui- 
me irst-class accommodations for 125 guests. $2.00 
to $2.50 per day. Special rates for the season. 
Cc. E. TODD, Manager. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Be 


f poouies resort for health , rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, ng bells steam, 
places, Sup-parlor and promenade on the roof. ites O 
rooms with private bat assage, Electricity, all add 
and all remedial appliances. New Turkish and Russian 
baths never surpassed in Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. 


SUMMER REST N. 


Near principal hotels and springs. E. MORSE, Prop 


SARATOGA 


The — healthful and aiacsive summer resort in the 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


Open for the reception of guests. nd for exquisite 
illustrated souvenir pamphlet 


WILLARD LESTER, 
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New York 


T. JEFFERSON HOUSE Stamford, N.Y. 
une rst. Eve ng 
: David Mor- 
GREGORY. 


first-class. 


rison, 55 West St., 


LAKESIDE FARM HOUSE 
—1 mile from Stamford, Y. Pleasant drives. 
eprews. 


Baieies M. N. WARDELL for circulars. 


THE “CASTLE’ 
Tarrytown -on- Hudson, N. Y, 


This unique and beautiful Summer Resort is now open. 
CUISINE and APPOINTMENTS of the highest 
order. Accessible via Hudson River R. R. and New 
York and Northern R. R. and by steamboat. 
J. W. ALMY, Manager. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


THE COLUMBIAN 
1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 
Second season of this the finest and most thoroughly 
equipped hotel on the River St. Lawrence; rates $3 per 
day; special rates to families by the week or season; send 


for pamphlet. 
INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


Thousand Islands 


Hotel Westminster 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Among America’s most ay rong resorts; the far-famed 
Thousand Islands. Rates $2to $3 per day; 12 to $17 
per wee Send for illustrated ted 

H. F ART. Proprietor. 


TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 


Tupper Lake, Adirondack Mts., N.Y. 


Purest mountain spring water. Excellent drain- 
from malaria and 


age. Under, sewers. Free 
aay fever. od fishing and hunting. Terms reason- 
able. For terms, etc., res 


. & B. HATCH, Proprietors, 
Tupper Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


UNION SPRINGS, 
Cayuga Lake, N.Y. 


An Ideal Health and Pleasure Resort. Gengrons table 
y lawn, airyrooms. Turkish baths; no malaria; ood 
Write for pamph et. 


steam yacht. Low rates. 


CLASS board and accommodations at a_pri- 

vate house situated in Westport, N. Y., on the shcre 
of the beautiful Lake Champlain. Terms per week, $7.00. 
Address S. T. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co., N. Y. 


RICHARDS HOUSE 


WESTPORT, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 
Boating, fishing, and bathing. Livery in connection. 


MAREKLETON SANITARIUM 


x= 


Sunapee Harbor 
Hotel 


SUNAPEE,N. H. 


A delightful place to spend 
the summer. On the shore of 
the lake. Good boating and 

hing. Beautiful drives through 

e mountains. Good accom- 
modations at reasonable terms. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
ANGIER & BLODGETT. 


Pennsylvania 


WATER GAP HOUSE water Gap. Pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful ; hotel modern and cumnpeete ; 5 water from 
pountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 


ork by D., L. & W. R. R. per week in June and 
$18 in July, August, ‘and September. Now 
open. L. W. BRODHEAD. 


GLEN SUMMIT HOTEL 
Glen Summit, Luzern (o., Pa. 


2,000 feet above sea-level. October Send for circu moun- 


tain resort. n June to for circular. 
FR LEE, Manager. — 


HIGHLAND LAKE, Pa. 


HOTEL ESSICK —Most charming Mountain Re- 


sort in America. Send for descriptive circular. 
H. M. ESSICK, Proprietor, Picture Rocks, Pa. 


on the 
94 miles east of Pittsburg, 
248 west of Baltimore. A ‘beautiful uiet mountain 
health resort. nor to The Outlook, or 
Medical Director. 


DIMMICK HOUSE ps. 


Good table; plenty of vegetables and milk. For rates 
and circular address FANNIE A. DIMMICK. 
MILFORD, 


HOTEL FAUCHERE 


Pleasantly located; rooms large and oes renowned as 
first-class in every particular. Locality nee for its scenery. 


ealthy mountain -e. On bluff overlooking the Dela- 
ware, seven miles from Port Jervis over a EEF road. 
Circular and rates of ARIE TISSOT, Prop. 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


BURNETT HOUSE (near Delaware Water Gap). 


All modern improvements; 150 rooms; moderate rates. 
Send for circular. WM. H. FABEL. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet; 
house heated by steam ; ca acity. $38. ‘or circulars ‘aaa 
rates address J. F. FOULK ., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


o malaria, no mosquitoes. irst-class e 3 t- 
able rooms. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. 
M. A. CLARK: 


HE KAUNEONGA, White Lake, Sullivan 
1Ocy —Now open. Perfect sanitary ar- 
rangements. Strict] Send for illustrated pam- 


phlet and rates. HOMAS H. MARTIN, Proprietor. 
WHITE LAKE tate m7. 


Is pleasantly situated overlooking the lake. Good table; 
ure water; fresh vegetables; excellent bass and pickerel 
Senne. and plenty of boats. ‘En arged a now accom- 
tes 50. Stages pass the door. erms and circulars 
sant on application by SHERMAN RAMSAY. 


Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and onunnt hotels in this 


country ; American plan. .00 and upward. 


Pennsylvania 


RANCH COTTAGE, Delaware Wate r Gap 
Pa.—Healthfully and delightfully hick 
elevation; central to pointe. of interest; terms moderate. 

ress COM PT ON, Proprietor. 


DELAWARE w PA.—Croas 
dale’s Farm H tables | rom May till "Ne. 
bles from farm. 


rooms 's Fresh and. nd from farm mee 
Delaware Water Gan, TEN W00D HOUSE 
Fhoreughly renovated; is;. croquet : 

g water; livery aiapched. Charmin ion and pic- 


turesque scenery. Send for circular. Johnson Brothers. 


HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa.—Situated on the mountain-side, near the sta- 
tion. Dost-of ~ a points = 

acco ions a erate rates. 

Address *@ "Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


THE ARLINGTON | 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Open June to October. Accommodaties 100. Write for 
circulars and terms. EARNEST L. CASWELL. 


THE ATWOOD HOUSE 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Terms reasonable. JAS. A. TUCKER. 


Fine location. 


THE MASSASOlITT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Now open. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


PIER, R. I. 


Now open. ine location. Excellent fishing and 


Fi 
t “e thing first-cl Rat t 
boating. Everything first-class. es, oD. 


— The largest, best appointed, and most liber- 

ally managed hotel at the Pier, as war as most centrally 
located. j. G. BURNS & SON. 


Rhode Island 


THE COLUMBIA 


boating, fishing, etc. open to Octo- 
ber rst. Miss J. LANGE. 


LARKIN HOUSE 


Watch Hill, R. I 


Newly refurnished this A_ modern hotel in 
every respect KIN & ALDRICH. 


The Plimpton House 


AND COTTAGES 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


First-class hotel. Write for circulars 
and terms. WM. HILL. 


Fine location. 


Vermont 
HIGHGATE SPRIN GS, VI. 


TheFranklin House 


is thoroughly renovated and improved outside and inside, 
and opened to the public, as usual, June 1, 1893. e 
tables are always spread wit the choicest "the season 
affords. Telegraph office, fast trains stopping, good 
livery. and elegant drives, good fishing, fine boats and 
experienced oarsmen, and extensive shady parks are 
among the conveniences and attractions. Send for cir- 
cular. TUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor 24 years. 


‘Up in the cool Northland” 


OWL’S HEAD HOTEL 


AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, ON 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 
Grand scenery, pure water, good ee dry air, noinsects. 
Box VT., NP 128th St. 
Charges Opens "June ist. Illustrated Book. 


Virginia 


OCK ENON Springs and Mineral Baths in 

the eat North Mountains, near Winchester, bes 
Accommodates 300: no Bar; circulars at this office. A 

dress A. S. PRATT. Proprietor, Rock Enon Springs, Va, 


West Virginia 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


West Virginia 


Grand Central Hotel, Cottages, and Baths 
NOW OPEN 
Situated high up in the Alleghanies. Accommodations 


rst class. Cuisine up to the highest standard. Send 


for pamphlet containing full information. 
B. F. EAKLE, Supt. 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELKHART P. WISC. 

hours from World’s Fair City, via C., Mil. & St. P. 

; or Goodrich Palatial Steamers to Sheboygan, and 

je ‘miles by Chi. and Northwestern R. to Glenbeulah. 

Carriages at both stations. 600 acres of beautiful natural 

pus surrounding the most picturesque of Wisconsin 


kes. Quiet, healthful. 
"ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


NOW OPEN. 
Situated on BELLEVUE AVE., the most fashionable 
rt of this famous _ watering place, and adjoining the 
CASI NO, it aioe its guests an opportunity of seeing 
t t 
mete MER LIFE AT NEWPORT 


House, 
Everett New City. 


not found elsewhere % th 
&c., ress 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 
TO RENT.—At Oak Bluffs, Cottage City 


a furnished cottage, situated on Ocean Ave., and contain- 
ing elevenrooms. Hasan unobstructed view of the ocean, 
and the most delightful situation on the Island. Price 
$6so. Address J. H. BUNCE, Middletown, Conn. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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TRAVEL 


WHERE ’RE YOU GOING 


THIS VACATION ? 


Ever Been to 


Nova Scotia? 


A beautiful country, perfect climate, charmi 1g scenery, 
fine fishing, boating and bathing, and good roads for horse 
or foot or wheel. The ideal Land of Rest,and the Home of 
Hospitality. Good board at one-half New England prices. 


THE OCEAN VOYAGE 


is also most delightful, and costs only #9.00 for the round 
trip. THE YARMOUTH S.S. CO.’S boats, the swift 
steel steamers Boston” and * Yarmouth,” leave 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, every Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, at 12 o’clock noon, reaching Yarmouth 
next morning and making Railroad connections for all 
parts of Nova Scotia. To be sure of a stateroom, book 
now. Send ten cents to pay postage, and get a handsome 
illustrated book on Nova Scotia. For further information 
address W. H. Eaves, 201 Washington St.; RAYMOND & 
Wuitcomes, 296 Washington St. ; THOMAS Coox & Son, 332 
Washington St.; Joun G. Hatt & Co., 64 Chatham St., 
Boston, Mass., or 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent 


Pier 1, Lewis Wharf, - Boston, Mass. 


YOU CAN VISIT 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


FROM 
Chicago, the World’s Fair City 


spend six days there, and return to Chicago in 
eleven days, at a total expense of 
about $160.000. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


in connection with its leased line 


THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL 


will, twice each day, start from the Grand Central Passen 
ger Station, corner Harrison Street and Fifth Avenue, 
through vestibuled trains, including elegant Dining-cars 
and Pullman Palace Sleeping-cars, to 
Yellowstone Park, Montana, and Pacific Coast 
Points 
This is the most comfortable line to 
elena, Butte, Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Portland 


or rates, tickets, maps, illustrated guides, etc., call on 
or write 
Geo. R. Fircu, 319 Broadway, New Yor 
H ANNAFORD, "Gen, Traffic M’e’r. Paul, Minn., 
HAS. S. Fee, Gea. Passenger Agent. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The_only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at Portland with all railroad and 
steamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs, White Mountains, and all Eastern summer_re- 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday, at 5 P.M., from Pier 38, East of Market 
Street, ‘hee York. For information a apply 

HORATIO HALL, ome at the Pier. 


Travel 


The 
‘North- -Western 
Limited 


Solid. Vestibuled Train of Palace 
Sleeping Cars, Compartment 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Cars, and 
Superb Dining Cars. 


Perfect 
Track and 
Equipment. 


3 DAILY TRAINS, CHICAGO to ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


208 Clark St., Chicago. 


offices, Chicago & North-Western Ry. 423 New York. 


ALIF ORNIA 
AND BACK 


By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 
JNO. J. BYRNE, 
732% Monadnock Building, 


Chicago, 11. 


SPEND VACATION 


his season in NOVA SCOTIA or CAPE BRE- 
ON. The best way to reach. there ss HALE 
splendid ocean steamers OL, IV ry. 
RA X, sailing from north side Wharf 
Boston, TUESD AY. THURSDAY. and 
SATU at noon, for ‘Halifax direct, where 
pat hes m_by rail and ‘water for all points in the 
MARITIME PROVINCES is made. Only one 
night at sea; no bother; tickets sold and baggage 
checked through, Tickets and informaticn prom 


l. D. HASHAGEN, 261 N. 
RICHARDSON & & BAR n’] 
north side Lewis Wharf, en 


IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 


Bh is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
rew Express Steamers, The Menu served is enue! to 
that of the best hotelsin Europe. No overcrowding. 
Expres Southampton, London, 
amburg 4 the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 
s of 13 orse-pow 
Columbia, | uly 6, 11 A.M. , July, 20, 11 A.M.. 

Aug. duly, July 13,7A.M. F. Bismarck, July 27, .M. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN PAckeT Co., 37 Broadway, 


Must have p 
Aj well recommended 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste Marie, Margquctte, Duluth, and inter- 
mediate 9 A.M., Wednesdays 8:30 P.M., 

‘ridays 8 p.M., Saturdays 8:30 P.M. Service first-class in 
every detail. "For illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION (s.. 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., Chicago. 


6infort Powder 


Cures. Eczema, 
Chafing. Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—A limited number of orders for canned 
red raspberries, in glass. No stale or imperfect fruit. 

ut up, fresh picked on farm where grown, with all the 
flavor of summer preserved. Address BOX 807, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


BOARD WANTED in the_fall bya lady (invalid) 
with private parmaty be Roxbury, Mass., where house has 
grounds; room on bath-room floor; moderate price ; chil- 
dren no objection. T., care Carrier 847, Roslindale, Mass. 


A MEMBER OF THE JUNIOR CLASS AT 
YALE will tutor in Languages and Mathematics during 
the summer. Entrance conditions a specialty. Residence 
at a delichtful resort in the Catskills. Address 
RICHARDS, Stamford, N. Y. 


POSITION AS TUTOR for summer months, in 
family traveling here or abroad, by a Yale graduate now 
teaching in private school. High college and social refer- 
ences. Address ‘*‘ YALE,” No. 4,506, this office. 


TO RENT— In Siasconset, Nantucket, a comfortable, 
tuiy furnished house of eleven rooms. ‘Cool air, ocean 

view, warm surf bathing, wide piazzas. Address B., 
714 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. _ 


WANTED—An educated, experienced. woman, as 
assistant ckeeper in a large educational institution, 
ress, good business ability, an 

ull particulars, 


ddress, giving f 
P. H., No. 4,742, care The Out loo ; 
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Do you know 
‘WHAT Books to buy? 
WHERE to get them? 
HOW to buy most economically ? 


to 
the 


We will help you 
Latest and Best Books 
Most Satisfactory Editions 
Lowest Prices | 


ALL INFORMATION GIVEN WITHOUT CHARGE 


’ 


BOOK BUYERS UNION 


TH? OUTLOOK:C? 
ASTOR:PLACE:NEW: YORK 


The Object 


of the Book-Buyers’ Union is to 
furnish all readers ample facilities for the most 
careful selection of books, and for buying on 
the most favorable terms. 


Information — A]l letters of inquiry will receive 
the most careful and prompt reply, giving any desired 
information bearing on the book-buyer’s wants. 


Book Supply.— Members of the Book-Buyers’ 
Union can obtain promptly, and with the smallest 
expenditure of time, trouble, and money, any books 
wanted, at ag time and in any quantity, whether 
issued by one firm or different firms, or by publishers 
unknown to the buyer. 


Agencies —Specially authorized agents will be 
employed to take membership subscriptions in combi- 
nation with The Outlook and one or more standard 
works of reference or art publications of the highest 


excellence. 


Full information as to the advantages of membership in the Book-Buyers’ Union will be supplied by our authorized agents or by mail on application. 


Capable agents wanted in every locality. References required as to character and ability. For all information address 


THE BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


Books by 


Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


These books will be sent post- 
_ paid to any address on receipt 
of the price by The Outlook. 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for To-Day. ‘16mo, Vellum Clo., 
$7.00. 


‘Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amount of controversy, most of which 
has served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 
little volume really flashes a clear light upon the 
subject. Rarely do we find so much freshness of 
thought combined with so much felicity of diction.” 
—The Christian World, London, Eng. 


** Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lets 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his people 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of his 
parish.”’—New Englander and Yale Review. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
[The Living God; The Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life.] 16mo, White Leatherette, 25 cents. 

“ Lofty spiritual teaching enforced in a fit elo- 
quence all the nobler because free of narrowness, 
enriched by wide reading and enforced by a clear. 


sound, and reverential mind.” — 7 he Modern Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


Fearless, frank, and serene in manner, and always 


with a hopeful attitude toward the thought and 
speculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N.Y. 


Preparation 


The Pilgrim in Old England 


Lectures on the Origin, History, Present Con- 
dition, and Outlook of the Independent 
or Congregational Churches in England. 
The Southworth Lectures in the Andover 
Theological Seminary for 1892. Cr. 8vo, 


Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
age 
Fighly recommended by col- 


lege professors and the press 


as “the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
Caneand to interest him in his pursuit.’”” Its BEGINNER’s 
RNER furnishes every year a complete and interesting 

urse in German Grammar. $2 a year. Single copies 
20cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


QUNNY-SIDE SONGS 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By DR. W H. DOANE 


The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 


$30 per 100, | Add 5s cts. per copy if ordered by mail. 
ee Specimen pages free on request. 


: THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
7% East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A monthly magazine for the 
study of the German Lan- 
and Literature, is 


The Coming C. E. Hymn-Book: The 
Edition of NEW SONG.” 
240 pages, 275 hymns. Send 40 cents for 
sample copy. Geo. F. Roscne & Co,, 940 
W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY”? by Geo. F. Rootand Cc. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musicai Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSPEL HYMNAS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure tospecify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’’. The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


WHITE DUCK TROUSERS 


_The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting, and Outing. 
Extra fine quality; made in the best manner. Sent 8 
mail on receipt of $1.75. Send waist and leg measure an 
allow for an inch roll atthe bottom. Best quality Leather 
belts, 50 cents. ; 

HARVARD AND YALE 
wear our White Duck Oxford Shoes, with extra thick 
pure white Rubber Soles. The easiest and most durable 
shoe made for Tennis and Yachting. Sent by mail on 
receipt of $1.25. Send size and width. 

We pay Postage on our Coods. 


H. Ss. LOMBARD 
46 TO 52 CLINTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
UDGE 
USTLY 


Consider the merits of Sterling Silver Inlaid 
They outwear all other brands. 


Spoons and Forks. 


The Holmes & Edwards Siiver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Take a Course 
in the 


SPRAGUE 
Correspondence 


LAW School of Law, 
AT (Incorporated.) 
HOME. 
J. Cotwen, Jn., Sec’y, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
No 30 TELEPHONE Bba. 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. : 
Monroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X1124, Crosse, Wis. 


DEAF NSS. &. 1640. Noises CURED 


. ul when all remedies fail. Sold 
malv by F. Hiscox, $63 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of prootak REE 


at the 
World’s 
Fair. 


who will 
Every one send name 
und address and mention 
inis publication will receive 
a pass, which will, when 
resented at the MENIER 
at any time during 
the World's Fair, entitle th 
bearer to all the privileges 
of this beautiful pavilion 
also to a very iberal 


sample of the Choeolat- 
Menier, FREE. 

Of course, inthe French Section, MENIER’S. 
home; M. Gaston Menier also having the 
honor of appointment as one cf the French 


Commissioners. 


Chocolat-Menier is the only chocolate 
dispensed at all the restaurants of the Vienna 
Bakery. 

Chocolat-lenier also served at French 
Bakery. 

The Menier Buiiaing, erécted by the 
same contractors that built the Administra- 
tion Building, is one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the White City. No greater recog- 
nition of the superiority of Chocolat- 
Menier as distinct from the ordinary man- 
ufactured goods can be given than this loca- 
tion awarded to MENIER. Their building is 
the only one inthe area bounded by the 
Terminal R. R. station, the Administration 
Building, Machinery and Mines. 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


A Cup of 
Bouillon 


can be made in three minutes, thus: 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Companys 
Extract of Beef 


Then add an egg— 
‘ and some sherry if 
liked—season care- 
fully. 


BARRY'S TRIGQPHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruf’. 
Makes the hair grow thick and sof... 
Cureseru ptions und diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 5ucts. 44 Stone St. N 


TYPEWRITERS 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPE R 


RIT iberty St., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS 


Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing, and Stimulating 


Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Notes and Queries 


Will some one kindly tell me who wrote the poem 
containing the following lines? 


* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the cranny, root and all.’’ 
The last lines of the poem are as follows: 
‘* Little flower, if I could know what you are, root 


and all 
I should know what God and man is.” my 


We think the quotation is from Tennyson. 


Was the “‘ Rye” in the song “‘ Comin’ Through the 
Rye” a river or a field of the grain? wis c 


The grain; there #s astream named Rye, and 
some ingenious person has wrought out the 
explanation which makes the lovers meet mid- 
stream. 


I notice in your Notes and Queries this statement . 
“The story of the creation in the second chapter 
of Genesis is undoubtedly a legend.’”’ Would Paul 
the Apostle have said (1 Cor. xv., 22), ‘ For as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive” 
if the Biblical account of the origin of the human 
race was untrustworthy in his opinion, as given 
in the Hebraic record? The faith ot Abel is 
spoken of by Paul (Adam’s son). Now, if the ac- 
count of the origin of the human race in the Scri 
tures is untrustworthy, how do we know the truth- 
fulness of any statements in the historical records in 
the Bible—of Abel’s sacrifice, or of Abraham’s offer- 
ing up Isaac, etc. etc.? Are we not left in utter uncer- 
. tatnty when we call Bible coaeeey endary? And 
as Jesus Christ himself referred to Jonah, etc., and 
evidently believed the truthfulness of the Bible his- 
torical relations as fas. are not the doubters of 
their truthfulness a little conceited, and more un- 
righteous, to virtually undertake to criticise Paul 
the Apostle, and even Christ himself? Is not Christ 
said to be the creator or maker of the world (John i., 
10)—** The world was made by him”? It seems that 
after —" man Christ was mistaken as to how he 
came into the world. If only such higher critics 
could have lived at the coming of Christ, or before 
and dissected the then Bible, how much better and 
more correct would have been the teachings of Christ 
and his Apostles! When I reject a part of the Scrip- 
tures, I shall be in a fair way to reject a//. I see no 
half-way ground. The word of God as recorded in 
the Bible must be substantially correct in its entirety. 
In my opinion, there is a limitation to the wisdom 
of any kind of criticism; unsettling the minds of the 
common people by leading them to discard any por- 
tion of the bible must be a fearful wrong. Christ 
taught this when he said “it were better that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck,” etc. 


Who wrote the following lines, and where can they 
be found ? 


“ But wiser now, a man gray grown, 
My childhood’s needs are better known, 
My mother’s chastening love I own.”’ oe 


If the answer to the ‘‘ Wilberforce charade” (see 
Notes and Queries, May 20) is Homesickness, | 
think it’s a pretty poor charade! cs. w 


The Habits of Centenarians 


Sir George Humphrey has investigated the 
life-histories of centenarians in England with 
the view of ascertaining the causes and cir- 
cumstances of longevity. The report was pub- 
lished by the Collective Investigation Commit- 
tee of the British Medical Association in 1887. 
As one reads of the habits and life of these 
men and women who attained to the age of 
one hundred years and more, one is struck by 
the fact that they were almost invariably lean 
people, of spare habit, and of great modera- 
tion in eating and drinking. Of thirty-seven 
three took no animal food, four took very lit- 
tle, twenty a little, ten a moderate amount, and 
only one acknowledged taking much meat. 

With regard to alcohol, the returns are 
much the same, and abstemiousness is found 
to be the rule of life of these centenarians. 
Fifteen had been total abstainers either dur- 
ing the whole or part of their lives; two 
took very little alcohol, twenty-two a little, 
and ten a moderate amount. Sir George 
Humphrey’s interesting and valuable collec- 
tion of facts regarding centenarians confirms 
opinions which have been held from time to 
time by various persons, in opposition to the 
generally accepted view that as age increases 
and strength diminishes food should be more 
stimulating and strengthening. The most re- 
markable of these persons was Cornaro, an 
Italian nobleman, who lived in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and who attained the 
age of upwards of one hundred years. He 
seems in middle life to have suffered from dys- 
pepsia, brought on by over-indulgence, for he 
says that he had “ fallen into different kinds of 


a 


disorders, such as pains in my stomach, and 
often stitches, and spices of the gout, attended 
by what was almost still worse, an almost 
continual slow fever, a stomach generally out 
of order, and a perpetual thirst.” 

At the age of forty he decided that abste- 
miousness and regularity should be the order 
of his life, instead of the previous course of 
indulgence in eating and drinking, which was 
surely driving him to his grave. He kept his 
resolution for a year, at the end of which time 
he declared himself free of all his complaints. 
He states that his rule was to take as much 
food and wine as would check appetite without 
completely satisfying it. “I accustomed my- 
self,” he says, “to contrive matters so as never 
to clog my stomach with eating and drinking ; 
but constantly to rise from the table with a dis- 
position to eat and drink still more. . . . What 
with bread, meat, the yolk of an egg, and soup, 
I ate as much as weighed in all twelve ounces, 
neither more nor less. _ I drank in all fourteen 
ounces of wine.” Cornaro lived on this meager 
diet to a vigorous old age. He wrote several 
treatises on the subject of diet, urging others 
to follow his example; one of these was 
written when he had attained the age of ninety- 
five, and shows that he was in full possession 
of his faculties.—London /fospital. 


Books and Books 


It is so difficult for us to imagine a world 
without books that we are apt to forget that it 
is only within the last three or four centuries 
that the materials for reading have come 
within reach of the majority of Europeans. 
In 1340, when Richard of Bury penned that 
sentence which has since found sympathetic 
echo in so many minds, there were no printed 
books—no books, that is, in our understanding 
of the term. 

“These are masters [he said] who instruct 
us without chastisement, without anger, with- 
out fee; if you repair to them, they are not 
asleep; if you would consult them, they do not 
hide themselves ; if you blunder, they complain 
not; if you betray ignorance, they laugh not.” 

How would good Richard, poring over 
manuscripts limited in number and difficult of 
access, have esteemed our lot in these days? 
The difficulty now is not to get books, but to 
decide on a choice from the overwhelming 
multitude that pour from the press. It is 
hardly possible for the most voracious book- 
worm to devour more than 150 books in the 
space of a year; one who achieved that num- 
ber might accomplish about 9,000 in the course 
of his life. Probably nobody ever did so, and 
it would, after all, be an insignificant fraction 
of contemporary publications, for about 20,000 
separate works are annually added to the 
shelves of the British Museum—more than 
twice as many as any man could possibly 
peruse in a lifetime—amounting in a normal 
life period of seventy years to the prodigious 
total of 1,400,000 books. And this leaves 
wholly out of account the vastly greater mass 
of journalistic literature which consumes part 
of everybody’s time and attention.— 7he Nine- 
teenth Century. : 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


CASH CAPITAL....... #500,000 00 

Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
2,541,873 61 

Surplus over all Liabiliti 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
ICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


Office, Company’s 


Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 

We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
free. 


The Provident 


36 Bromfield St. 


Please mention The Outlook 


$0) ()() Six Per Cent. Collateral 
9 


Trust Gold Bonds 
OF THE 
HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 
These bonds are secured by a special deposit with a 
trust company of First Mortgages on City pro 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul exclusively at the rate 
of 160 per cent. of Mortgages for every bond issued. 
They are also the direct obligation of a Company having 
a paid-in cash capital eight times the amount of its 
bonded debt. 
_ The interest received from the Mortgages securing this 
issue is double the amount oe yn oy to pay interest on the 
bonds. e net earnings of the Company during the 
ear 1892 were $76,076, while the interest on this issue cf 
onds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one-tenth of the 


. 


mpany’s present net income. 
Principal payable in 188. Coupons April and October, 
at Philadelphia. Can be registered if desired. ce, 
par, with accrued interest from April 1. I have exclusive 
sale of this issue. 


H. F. NEWHALL 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$100,000 
6 Per Cent. 20 Year Gold Bonds 


Denomination $500, interest payable April and October 
secured by general mortgage deed of trust to Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co., trustee, by the Columbian Pharmacal — 
Co. on all its property, real estate, assessed valuation 
$150,000; value of business, personal and other property,,. 
$200,000 additional. 

Money to be expended: entirely on property and in 
business to improve facilities in handling foreign as well 
as domestic manufacture and sale of hospital supplies, 
surgical goods, non-secret remedies, and pharmaceutical 
preparations; $25,000 of above issue is offered at 97'% 
cash or 25 per cent. monthly installments. 


Subscriptions received by the KNICKERBOCKER 
TRUST CO., 18 Wall Street, New York. ) 


AMES & GAVEGAN, General Counsel 
15 Wall Street, New York 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
Six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGFD. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St.. N.Y. 


HEALTH warranted torenew suthful color © 
Gray Hair, Most satisf grower, 
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About People 


—In his reminiscences of Dickens, G. A. 
Sala says that the novelist had an almost mor- 
bid fondness for talking to police officials and 
entertaining them at his home. 

—Miss Braddon has written her fifty-two 
novels on a plan very different from “the spur 
of the moment” practice popularly supposed 
to indicate true genius. She sits down at her 
desk every morning at nine o’clock, and there 
she stays until her “stint” of about 8,000 words 
is completed. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Henry Furness, of 
Philadelphia, is the oldest surviving graduate 
of Harvard College, the Harvard Divinity 
School, and the Boston Latin School. He 
was born in Boston ninety-one years ago, and 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1820. 
He alone of his class lives to-day. 

—Mr. G. F. Watts, the English artist, has 
just finished a portrait of George Meredith, 
the novelist. Mr. Watts, it is said, has painted 
more celebrated men than any other artist, 
except, perhaps, Signor Angeli, with his gal- 
lery of royalties; and his latest work is called 
a fitting companion for any of the others. 

—Though forty-five years old, England’s 
great cricketer, W. G. Grace, is maintaining his 
reputation by excellent work with the bat this 
season. Up to the present time he has scored 
778 runs in first-class matches, with an average 
of 45. Such a record would be noteworthy in 
a younger player, and in the veteran who has 


been guarding a wicket almost fora generation: 


it is extraordinary. 

—Ex-President MacMahon has lately cele- 
brated his eighty-sixth birthday, receiving tele- 
grams of congratulation on the occasion from 
the King of Italy, the Archduke Joseph, and 
many Continental generals and statesmen. He 
is described as a lively old man, and until his 
recent attack of influenza had never known 
what illness was. At La Forét he leads the 
life of a country gentleman, and rises at an 
early hour every morning to look after his 
horses. 

—The oldest man and woman in Pennsyl- 
vania, and probably in the United States, 
according to their own figures, are Mary Mc- 
Donald, aged 128, and John Gibson, aged 121, 
both inmates of the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored Persons in Philadelphia. Mary Mc- 
Donald declares that she remembers George 
Washington perfectly, who patted her on the 
head one day for her attention to the comfort 
of the Continental soldiers quartered at Valley 


Forge, near the home of Reese Howell, her’ 


master, where General Washington was a fre- 
quent visitor. 

—Phillips Brooks in his numerous visits to 
England endeared himself to the congregation 
of the litthe London Church of St. Margaret, 
near Westminster Abbey. Canon Farrar, who 
is now vicar of St. Margaret’s, has announced 
that a memorial to the preacher will be put up 
there. It will consist’ of three panels of 
Stained glass, representing the command, 
“Feed My Sheep.” The church will also 
send a dabectiption of $1,000 to the Harvard 
memorial building fund, of which Louis Dyer, 
formerly a Professor of Greek at Harvard, but 
now resident at Balliol College, Oxford, is 
Secretary in England. 


American Institute of Christian 
Sociology 


Among those acquainted with the important 
work of the Christian Social Union in the 


United States and Canada under the presi-. 


dency of the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
and with Professor R. T. Ely as Secretary, the 
inquiry has often arisen, Why should this line 
of organized Christian activity be confined to 
the Episcopalian denomination? ‘There is cer- 
tainly a need among all Christian people for a 
more definite association of effort in the appli- 
cation of Christianity to the social and indus- 
trial problems of the day. 

_ The powerful societies of young people unit- 
ing all denominations in the land, and holding 
their annual assemblies of thousands of dele- 
gates, afford an unequaled opportunity for 
organized sociological study and practice. With 
a view to uniting Christians of all denomina- 


tions and associations into a working body for 
the promotion of work in sociology, arrange- 
ments have been made for a meeting at Chau- 
tauqua, July 19 and 20,in order to form a 
proposed American Institute of Christian So- 
ciology. - Among those interested in this move- 
ment are Bishop Vincent, the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, Professor R. T. Ely, the Rev. Dr. 
Herron, the Rev. Sidney Strong, the Rev. 
James Brand. An invitation is extended to 
others who are in accord with the principles of 
the Christian Social Union, and who would like 
to see those principles extended to other de- 
nominations and Christian associations, to 
meet together at that time to adopt a consti- 
tution, select officers, and outline the work. 
The principles of the Episcopalian union which 
serve as the starting-point for the new Insti- 
tute are the following : 

1. To claim for the Christian law the ulti- 
mate authority to rule social practice. 

z. To study in common how to apply the 
moral truths and principles of Christianity to 
the social and economic difficulties of the pres- 
ent time. 

3. To present Christ in practical life as the 
Living Master and King, the enemy of wrong 
and selfishness, the power of righteousness and 
love. 

The “preliminary propositions ” of the Ox- 
ford University Branch of the English Chris- 
tian Social Union state precisely the direction 
which the American Institute may first take. 
They are: 

1. “ There 7s a social question. 
wants doing.” (Prince Bismarck.) 

2. “It is the urgent duty of the Church to 
study this question.” 

3. “It is most essential to have some clear 
and precise knowledge of the economic facts 
under consideration.” 

The introduction of courses of reading and 
study and conference into local churches and 
religious societies is indicated as the leading 
work of the proposed Institute. Connected 
with this is an organized effort to bring 
the matter into theological seminaries. The 
Christian Social Union in England issues a 
valuable quarterly, and the branch in the Uni- 
ted States has printed useful bibliographies, 
and has just begun the publication of a quar- 
terly bulletin. The American Institute will 
naturally adopt a similar line of work. So 
apparent is the need for an interdenominational 
society of this sort that the plan has received 
enthusiastic support wherever it has been 
broached. It is desired now that public an- 
nouncement may be made in order to enlist as 
wide co-operation as is possible consistent with 
effective organization. C. 


Something 


Valuable, but not Costly 


It may save you a great deal of trouble in cooking. 
Try it. We refer to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk, regarded by most housekeepers as 
absolutely essential in culinary uses, and unsur- 
passes in coffee. All Grocers and Druggists sell the 

agle Brand. 
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Root Beer.’’ 


A Delicious, Temper- 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health-Giving Drink. 

Good for any time of year. 


A 25c. package makes 5 gallons, Be sure and 


get Hires’. 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as forMen. Whether 
travelling or athome, Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a 
large sum for death to husband, 
children or beneficiary, Opens 
also to women a new field of 
profitable employment. Pamph- 
lets sent. Wemen Agents 
Wanted, 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO., 


Nos. 62 & 64 William St., N. Y. 
Capital and Assets. $225,000. 
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Thousands of $$$$$$$ 


will be made at HARVEY HEIGHTS, just as thou- 
sands have been made in and around Chicago by investors 
who went in on the ground floor. Lots $225 to $300, 
one-tenth down, balance $8 to $10 monthly, without 
interest. Free abstract, title perfect. Investigate and 
plant a few dollars where they will itech For prospectus, 
plats. etc., address W. L. WILKINS, Gen. Agt., Unity 
3’ld’g, Chicago. 


BOVININE 


Is the thing for people with 


scrofulous tendencies, be- 
cause it forces impuritics 
from the blood. - 


ey required to wind 
i] set; weight 4 oz.; exactly like cut; Post- for $1.50, 


ention 
] and we will include handsome gold plated CHAIN & 

/ AGENTS & Store 

of 1000 new articles FREE. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO 
65 CORTLANDT 8T., NEW YORK e 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND. 
Price $2.00; by Express $2.25 
Send for treatise. 
YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 


297 Franklin St. Allegheny, Pa 
For sale by all drugygists. 
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Bits of Fun 


The Greenland newsboys who cry “’Ere’s 
yer Arrangagliotio Natinginnavnik Sysaram- 
mas Sivik,” have well-developed lungs.—Ca/7- 
fornian Magazine. 


The time appears to be at hand when a 
man who is referred to as silver-haired will re- 
gard it as an attempt to depreciate him.—7///- 
adelphia Ledger. 


Teacher— What is the meaning of self-con- 
trol? Boy—It’s when a teacher gets mad and 
feels like giving a boy’ a black mark and 
doesn’t.—Good News. 


In a French School.—Teacher— What is the 
matter, boys? Youare all covered with mud? 
Pupils—Oh, sir, we’ve only been playing the 
Panama Canal game.— Journal Amusaut. 


A notice on a doorin Albany, Wash., reads : 
“I have gone to the mines. Where are you 
going?” Some one wrote underneath: “ ‘lo 
the poorhouse. I have been to the mines.”— 
Evening Post. 


Quill— Why is it that you have no women 
writers on the “ Bugle”? Screed—Because the 
managing editor always tells a beginner to keep 
his eyes and ears open and his mouth shut.— 
Kate Field’s Washington. 


A boarder at Kennebunkport writes us that 
she went to the cireulating library and asked 
if they had the “ Letters of Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle,” and received the reply: “ You will get 
’em at the post-office.”—-Boston Transcript. 


Foreigner— Well, by Jove! don’t tell me 
again that you Americans are not foreign-wor- 
shipers. Townsman—Why so? Foreigner 
(pointing to the Worth monument)—Look 
there! The idea of raising a monument to a 
French milliner— bah !—Z7/e. 


“No,” she said, stating her case to a divorce 
lawyer, “I never did love him. I married him 
because he kept a confectioner’s shop, with 
ices, and he basely deceived me three months 
later by selling out and going into another 
business.” —Drake’s Magazine. 


In a small village in the south of Scotland, 
an elder in the parish church was one day 
reproving an old woman, who was rather the 
worse of liquor, by saying, “Sarah, don’t you 
know that you should fly from the tempter ?” 
Sarah (not too well pleased)—Flee yersel’. 
Elder—Oh, Sarah, I have flown. Sarah— 
Aweel, I think ye’ll be nane the waur o’ anither 
flutter.— Scottish-A merican. 


Herr Krupp 


@he “ Westminster Gazette” the other day, 
in describing the opening of the Krupp Pavilion 
at Chicago, spoke of Herr “von” Krupp. 
“ Allow me to point out,” writes a German 
correspondent, “that there is no such person. 
The head of the gigantic establishment in 
Essen (Rhenish Prussia) is, like his great 
father, the ‘gun-king,’ before him, plain Herr 
Krupp, and devoutly hopes to be allowed to 
remain so. And thereby hangs a tale. Here 
it is: 

“At the very commencement of his brief 
reign, the Emperor Frederick III. determined 
to manifest his recognition of industry and 
development by raising some leading repre- 
sentatives tothe peerage. Naturally the name 
of Krupp, who employs on an average some- 
thing like 17,000 or 18,000 men, was the first 
to be put on the list. The father was dead; 
let the son and successor be honored. When 
semi-official information reached Herr Krupp, 
he at once took train to Berlin and requested 
an audience of the Prince-Chancellor. Bismarck 
received him with his usual bonhomie, but 
flatly refused to delete Krupp’s name from the 
list, for this was the errand on which the iron- 
master had come to Berlin. ‘ My father,’ said 
_ Krupp, ‘gloried in being the son of a work- 
man, and never would as much as listen to a 
proposal to accept titular and hereditary dis- 
tinction. I cannot be untrue to his principles, 
particularly when my year of mourning has 
not even expired.’ 


“This special plea—the plea of Pietdt, of 
respectful memory—Bismarck thought might 
be urged without wounding the feelings of the 
yang Emperor, who might otherwise think 

is kindly intentions slighted. ‘Come to din- 
ner to-night,’ he said, ‘and you shall hear the 
result. I am just on the point of driving out 
to Charlottenburg, and will do what I can.” 
That night Herr Krupp was told that he was 
at liberty to remain Herr Krupp, and that the 
Kaiser sent him all good wishes. ‘He looked 
surprised at first,’ said Bismarck, ‘almost 
vexed ; then he seemed to see the situation in 
a new light, and nodded assent. At last he 
wrote on his note-block, “Krupp mag wohl 
Recht haben; ich wiinsche ihm alles Gute,” ’ 
z. é., ‘I dare say Krupp is right; he has my 
best wishes.’ ”"— Westminster Gazette. 


Ignoramuses 


Sensible people sometimes make very odd 
mistakes, which a little reflection would have 
enabled them to avoid, while people who are 
not sensible take very startling views of things 
generally. At the Centennial Exhibition two 
country girls stood before a copy of the Flem- 
ish artist Paul Potter’s great masterpiece, and 
one of them read from her catalogue, “The 
Young Bull, after Potter.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “there’s the bull, 
but where’s Potter ?” 

~ “Don’t you see him,” asked her compan- 
ion, pointing to the figure of the herdsman, 
‘‘behind the tree?” 

Two others were admiring a statuette of 
Andromeda, which was labeled “ executed in 
terra-cotta.” ‘“ Where is Terra Cotta?” asked 
one of them, with probably some vague idea 
of Terra del Fuego. 

“I’m sure I do not know,” was the reply, 
“but I pity the poor girl, wherever it is.” 

A man, after gazing at a photograph of the 
Three Graces, exclaimed: ‘“‘ What fools women 
are! Thoseggirls have not got money enough 
to buy themselves clothes, yet they spend the 
little they have in having their photograph 
taken.” 

Two boatmen on the Ohio River were talk- 
ing about the cold weather and of a certain 
severe winter. “It was just awful,” said one 
of them. “At Cincinnati the river was froze 
tight, and the thermometer went down to 
twenty degrees below Cairo.” 

‘“¢ Below which ?” asked his puzzled compan- 
ion. 

“ Below Cairo, you blubber-head! You see, 
when it freezes at Cairo it must be pretty cold 
—so they say so many degrees below Cairo.” 

But light was bursting in upon the other. 
“No, they do not!” he exclaimed, eagerly. 
“ You've got it all wrong—its so many degrees 
below Vero. Ido not know what it means, 
but that’s what they say when it’s dreadful 
cold.”—Harper’s Young People. 


Sailing Away, 
both of them for 
pleasure, — 
with the 
chances for 
safety in 
favor of 
the wash- 
board. In fact, there isn’t much 
chance for safety until it’s 
gone. If you don’t want your 
clothes rubbed to pieces — 
throw 


it a- 

way. 

Use 

Pearline. That 
washes without 
harm. The. 


washboard wears 

out while it's getting things 
clean. It’s rub and wear with- 
out Pearline. Its hard work, 
too. Pearline takes away the 
rubbing and the work. No 
use for either, it takes away 
the dirt easily, quickly, cheap- 
ly. 380 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Dislodge Bile, 

Stir up the Liver, | 
‘Cure Sick-Headache, 
‘Female Ailments, 
‘Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health. 


’ Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


‘ Famous the world over. 

» Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
»Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
‘ New 


t, 365 Canal St 
oric 5 26 


The best 


builders use only the best materials—lumoer, 
brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 
the construction of a es they employ 
only the best workmen and p 


ay the best 


wages; they get better — for their work than their less careful competi- 


tors, and always get the 


est contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘(Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


of the following standard brands: 


‘‘ ANCHOR 

ARMSTRO 

** ATLANTIC ’’ (New York) 

‘* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘* BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL”’ (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ”’ (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


G & McKELVY " (Pittsb’gh) 


«KENTUCKY ” 

FAHNESTOCK (Pittsburgh) 

‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicego) 

‘* SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER" (New York) 

** UNION "’ (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 


Colors. 


These colors are sold in small cans, each bein 


sufficient to tint 


twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.’s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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Literary Style 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson has been talking with 
a New Zealander on literature and the reading 
of young people who want to cultivate literary 
style. He commends all these young people 
to read aloud. ‘Too many of us,” he said, 
“read by the eye, but the man who means to 
write must, whether he articulates or not, read 
everything by the ear. In short, as a musician 
reads score and can hear harmony, so the lit- 
erary man, even when skimming with the eye, 
must be able to hear all the uttered words.” 
Mr. Stevenson declared that he was a tremen- 
dous believer in the classics, and added: “I 
have the more cause to be so because, although 
I am in the position of Shakespeare—I have 
little Latin and less Greek—yet the benefit 
which I owe to my little Latin is inconceiv- 
able. It not only helps one to arrive at the 
value of words, but you must remember that 
we are only the decayed fragments of the 
Roman Empire, from which we have all that 
we value ourselves upon, and I always believe 
we can never be so well employed as in endeav- 
oring to understand as well as we can the 
original meaning of that system of things in 
whose ruins we live. In the second place, the 
Latin language, of which I profess myself a 
devotee, is so extraordinarily different from 
our own, and tqcapable of suggesting such 
extraordinary and enchanting effects, that it 
gives a man spur and wings to his fancy.” 

It is worth while, perhaps, says the New 
~York “Tribune,” from which we take these 
extracts, to quote a few other sentences from 
this successful author’s rambling advice to the 
budding New Zealand writer. “If a young 
man,” he said, “ wishes to learn to write Eng- 
lish, he should read everything. I qualify that 
by excluding the whole of the present century 
in a body. People will read all that is worth 
reading out of that for their own fun. If they 
read the seventeenth century and_ the 
eighteenth century; if they read Shakespeare 
and Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor and 
Dryden’s prose and Samuel Johnson—and, I 
suppose, Addison, though I never read him 
myself—and browse about in all the authors 
of those two centuries, they will get the finest 
course of literature there is. Those are the 
two extremes. What we have tried to do in 
this century is to find a middle road between 
the two extremes, mostly and usually by being 
more slovenly. I have only one feather in my 
cap,” continued Mr. Stevenson, reflectively, 
after a slight pause, “and that is. I am not a 
sloven. I am in my dress,” he continued, with 
a smile, glancing at his easy-fitting smoking 
jacket and slippers, “but that is another mat- 
ter. I mean in my style, and too many of us 
are slovens just now. 

“I should be frightened,” Mr. Stevenson 
went on to say, “to tell any young man to 
read Carlyle. I was afraid to read him when 
Iwas young, because I felt he cast a sort of 
spell upon me that might be called possession, 
and I was afraid of becoming a mere echo. 
Your students should certainly read Ruskin— 
for choice I would have them read ‘ Arrows of 
the Chase.’ I would have them read Scott— 
bnt I wish you could put down my expression 
when I say this; it would save a good deal of 
explanation. He was undoubtedly slovenly. 
He makes me long to box his ears—God 
bless him!—but to a luminous and striking 
degree he is free from the faults that many of 
us possess. I would also like them to read 

azlitt—there’s a lot of style in Hazlitt. I 
would like them—it is curious how I come 
round to people who are not particularly stylists 
—I think it is very well worth while to read 
Napier. His ‘ History of the Peninsular War’ 
seems to me a fine, solid piece of work. I 
Suppose it might do them good to reid Pater’s 
‘Studies of the Renaissance.’ It is an extreme 
of a kind, and had a huge influence on me 
when it was first published. I think it is 
always wholesome to read Leslie Stephen. I 
would recommend them to read George Saints- 
bury. These two last writers would give them 
short cuts, but they must read the books they 
read about.” 


It is possible that the idea of granting a 
Pension for baldness originated in the Indian 
Wars.— Baltimore Sun. 
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Tit for Tat won DERFUL ~~ Country 


*“* What have we here ?” asked the Czar, as his this. wi th ¥ acuum 


— chamberlain wheeled into the room a L h 

‘barrow-load of documents. eather Oil: 2 

“Your Imperial Majesty,” replied the cham- 5% and 

berlain, “these are petitions from America| Money back if you want it. 

proesting against the expulsion of the Jews Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 

lake Care of Leather—both 


from your dominions.” 
Indeed? Are they written on one side or 
free at the store. | 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


on‘ both ?” 
Makes Delicious Lemonade C R A N U a A 


‘ On one side, sire.” 
‘Good! We can utilize the other side by 
getting up Russian petitions against the depor- 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold water, and A most nutritious and digestible food. Specially adapted 
sweetened to the taste, will be found refreshing and | to the needs of invalids and children. Trial box, nostpaid, 
invigorating. 30c. Pamphlet free, GRANULA CO., Dansvilel,,N.Y. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos 
: Cement Dry Mortar 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OWNERS, AND OCCUPANTS OF HOUSES 


Since the completion of ve of the six sides of every room, hall, and closet consists of plaster, there is nothing in the 
economy of building upon which so much depends for neatness, elegance, and durability as perfect walls and ceilings. 
Yet, until the production of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement Dry Mortar (and that, too, at a price not exceeding the 
c’ st of fair common wall plaster), this feature in the art of building had not kept pace with other building improve- 


ments. 
EXPLANATION RELATING TO OUR DRY MORTAR 

Within the past three or four years we have made and sold about a million and a half barrels of our wall material 
known as KING’S WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT, with which masons have mixed their ow sand ; but, find- 
ing that in some instances they have disregarded our directions as to the amount and gua/lity of sand to be used with it, 
and not being thus able to guarantee results without having control of the guantity and guality of this essential in- 
gredient, we have, therefore, recently established in connection with our Mills an extensive SAND PLANT, and now 
incorporate with our famous cement not only a suitable guality but correct quantity of the best selected, silicious, 
sharp bank sand, being itself first syst tically treated—that is, thoroughly screened, washed, and kiln-dried—thus 
providing a reliable and perfect wall material, ready for use, excc pt the addition of water by the plasterer—and this is 
our WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT DRY MORTAR. 


ASSURANCE OF PERFECT WALLS AND -CEILINGS 


By this method, together with accurately proportioning all the ingredients (by automatic weighing of the same), we 
are now fully enabled to control the proportion, quantity, and quality, and homogeneous incorporation of al/ the 
materials, and thereby to guarantee perfect Walls and Ceilings. 


HOW COMMON PLASTER IS MADE 

The Indispensable Kequisites in the Production of Wall Plaster, of whatever nature, are: 1st, suitable gwa/ity and 
preparation of the materials, especially the samd ; 2d, proper proportions of the ingredients; and 3d, thorough and 
homogeneous mixing of the same. Neither of these requisites are or can be strictly or approximately complied with 
in making wall plaster by the usual means. The sand is seldom well selected, is never treated (that is, properly 
screened, washed, and dried); the materials are proportioned by guess, without pretension to the least accuracy, and 
never but partially incorporated or mixed—to do either of which by Aand labor would be too expensive, and absolutely 
impossible on or at the premises where the plaster is to be used. Nothing short of an extensive plant and steam 
power renders it possible to produce properly made Wall Plaster, and this is why we can produce a superbly superior 
material for even less than a poorer article. 


RELATIVE COST OF OUR CEMENT AND COMMON PLASTER 


Though our material is infinitely superior to any wall plaster made of lime, hair, and sand, or other ingredients, our 
method of production enables us to more than compete with the cost of a fair quality of common (or any other) wall 
plaster, as will appear. The materials and labor for lathing, cornices, center-pieces, and finishing coat, and the labor 
for applying the plaster that constitutes the scratch and brown coats of given thickness, will cost the same whatever 
be the kind of plaster used for the scratch and drown coats; therefore, the relative cost of our Windsor Cement Dry 
Mortar and Common Plaster is narrowed down to the comparative cost of common plaster (for scratch and brown 
coats) stacked, wet up, and tempered, ready for the hod; and the cost of our Windsor Cement Dry Mortar, deliv- 
ered, also ready to wet up. For comparison we will take Col. Gilmore’s Formula for common plaster, which is 
employed for Government work and cited in Form Books as standard: Lime, 4 casks, at $1.10; Hair, 4 bushels, at 
25 cents; Sand, 7 loads, at 75 cents: labor for mixing, stacking, and tempering, $3.75—amounting to $14.15 for 100 
square yards, or 14 15/100 cents per square yard. Our material delivered at the building, at our price, $6.70 per ton 
(after deducting rebate for bags returned), for 62!4 sq. yds. is 10 72/100 cts. per sq. yd.—showing a difference in 
favor of our material of 3 43/100 cts. per sq. yd. This comparison refers to *4-inch ground work on wood lath, and 
holds good on all other lathing, brick walls, etc. 


ADVANTAGES IN FAVOR OQF:WINDSOR CEMENT DRY MORTAR OVER 
COMMON HAND-MADE PLASTER 


Though so far superior to all other wall plasters, it costs no more than common plaster, and, therefore, can be uni- 
versally afforded and for all classes of buildings. It is three times stronger—three times harder—free from acid or 
any other corrosive or otherwise injurious chemicals. The water with which it is wet up is largely taken up by the set, 
and does not, therefore, evaporate, and so saturate the wocd-work of the structure. It adheres stronger to brick, all 
kinds of lath and ‘other building ‘materials—is more easily applied—saves time, as the carpenters can almost immedi- 
ately follow the plasterers—is not injured by frost after it has once set. As it is wet-up w#thim the structure, the plas- 
terers are not delayed by storms or freezing temperature. It can be used and finished in any way that ordinary plaster 
ca1—registers, thimbles, etc., can be cut in without extended injury—nails can be driven into it without blemish. It 
relieves Architects and Owners of apprehension and anxiety attendant upon the uncertainty of securing good walls and 
ceilings by the use of hand-made and half-made lime-and-hair plaster. It is particularly adapted for setting tiles, slabs, 
floor brick, topping off chimneys, and the like—can be applied without special skill and by any plasterer. Walls and 
Ceilings made of our Cement are stronger, harder, tougher, more tenacious and elastic—will not pit, chip, crack, or fall 
off—are less porous and therefore less absorptive of water, moisture,and germs of disease, hence more wholesome and 
sanatory and less expensive to paint—are free from filthy tropical cattle hair, asbestos being used for fiber. They are fire, 
water, vermin, and germ proof—being harder, are not easily defaced—being smoother, are more agreeable to touch and 
vision—being water-proof, can be cleaned by washing—and they obviate heavy cost of repairs. 

Because of the superior strength, adhesion, tenacity, and elasticity of our Windsor Cement, it is applicable to fae 
tories, printing-houses, etc., on which common plaster would not stand the jar. 

Send for complete treatise on the subject of “* NEEDED IMPROVEMENT IN PLASTER FOR WALLS 


AND CEILINGS.” 
J. B. KING &.CO., 21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


tation of the Chinese from America.”—//ar- 
per’s Bazar. 
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